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Thus Are the Millions Being Won 
to Steam-Exploded Foods 


Wherever one goes, someone in some way serves Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice. And the taste 1s a revelation. 


Thus the use has spread, until a million dishes daily 
are consumed by lovers of these foods. 


Puffed Grains Blend With Berries f : | ~ 
Much Like Nuts and Raisins Blend They Taste, With Cream and Sugar, 


The nut-like flavor, mixed with the tart of fruit, makes a Much Like Toasted Nuts ria 
fascinating dish. This fact is due to terrific heat. The guns with the grains in 
Puffed grains, when you know them, become as needful them, for one whole hour, are subjected to a heat of 550 degrees. 


as sugar. Thus the moisture in the grain is turned to steam, and after- 
ward exploded. 


The exploded grains—eight times normal size—are filled 
with a myriad cells. Each cell is surrounded by toasted walls. 

These thin, brown walls melt like snowflakes in the mouth, 
and the taste is most enticing. 


For Supper, Serve Like Crackers 
in a Bowl of Milk 
Puffed grains are as crisp as crackers. They are four In Home Candy Making 


times as porous as bread. 


They form whole-grain wafers, made wholly digestible. Girls hee Puffed Rice in candy making—use it in place of 
iis ideal adaw? dich nuts. Directions on every package. 


Boys fill their pockets with Puffed Wheat, and eat the grains 
like peanuts when at play. 


‘For every hour there’s a different way to enjoy these airy 
crisps. : 


Puffed Wheat, 10C snes: 


Extreme 


And that nutty, toasty flavor is a favorite with all. 


Puffed Rice, 15c ™ 


These are Prof. Anderson’s foods — the foods that are shot 


. 
~ 


from guns. 
° ° The most digestible cereals ever created, for the granules are 
A Nut-Like Garnish for Ice Cream lenei to Padi i 
Just scatter the puffed grains over the cream. It is like Porous, crisp and nut-like—thin and dainty. ‘There is noth- 
mixing nut meats with it. ing else like them. And nothing, when you know them, can ever 
The grains are used in the same way in frosting cake. “They take their place. 
are also used, at the start of the dinner, as wafer crisps in soup. Summer is the time when you need them most. 
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ADVERTISING GUARANTEED TO SUBSCRIBERS 


THE SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY guarantees the reliability of every 
advertisement appearing in UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. It is intended that 
subscribers shall deal with advertisers in full confidence. If any subscriber is 
imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make good to such subseriber 
the full amount of loss sustained. This offer will hold good for thirty days after 
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Value | The Etude PRICE 
$2.50 | Uncle Remus’s | $4-95 
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When notified that your subscription has expired, 


A blue pencil- renew ab once. Writing your name as it has appearea 
UNCLE REMUS’S Eh on your address label. We cannot begin subscriptions 

mar ere with back numbers. In remitting it is wise to use Post 

indicates that Office or Express Money Orders. It is unsafe to send | 


Sni silver by mail, but bills or two-cent stamps may be 
Jour subscription enclosed in a letter with but little risk of loss. When 
expires with necessary to order your address changed always give 
this issue. us the old as well as the new address. 
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With American Poultry Journal . 1.50 1.10 1 Thi 
uh Mooss Magiat 2° PG =r N ANTICIPATION of the continued growth which has | 
With Current Literature . . 4.00 2.30 characterized Uncle Remusss Home Magazine for the past 
With Delineator . 3 i . 2.50 1.70 ‘ 
With Harper’s Magazine . . 5.00 4.15 few seasons, we are now perfecting arrangements to move 
With Boston Cooking School . 2.00 1.40 5 : : 
into more commodious and better equipped quarters. 
Add 5 Cents to any of the above clubs for 
for every home, called “EVERY WOMAN HER Th b ildi ill b | t d j t it th G i | 
OWN DREMA n] e new building will be located just opposite the Georgia | 
k A 
Wijk os: ieee State Capitol, a wiil AA from p ni 200 - | 
down Piedmont Avenue, abutting on the railroads, giving the 

UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE ° 


best facilities for handling and mailing. 


The photograph herewith, taken by “Uncle Bill” Gabel, 
shows workmen just beginning to break ground for the foun- 
dations. It is expected that Uncle Remuss Home Magazine 
will be installed in the new quarters by September, when im- 
provements of every character in every department of the 
Magazine will make it one of the most desirable home publica- 
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Ambitious Boys 
Everywhere 
BUILD UP A 


BUSINESS 


OF YOUR OWN 


@ If you will send me your name 


| 
tions in the country. ` | 
| 
| 


Among a number of very interesting features for September, 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine will carry the following: 


and address on a post card I will A splendidly illustrated article on the An illustrated article on “The Baby of the 
tell you how to get started for “Leper Colony of Hawaii’, by Mr. Joseph White House”, Gen. Andrew Jackson's niece. 
yourself Dutton, and the ‘Sponge Fisheries of Key A series of photographs of old time actors, | 


‘West’, by Lenora Beck Ellis. companion piece to that carried in our 


A second instalment of the article on the August issue. 


“Conservation of the Child Crop”, by Mary A story of great interest to all boy scouts, 
Seis ia Talbott: boys and lovers of adventure, ‘How Kola’’, 


e Dreams an yle piece of fic- by an old time scout and Indian fighter, 


A Captain Von Berg. |] 
tion, by Anne McQueen. A splendid review of musical conditions | 


Q In order to get you started, I 
will give you a stock of goods ab- 
solutely free. You will not be 
held responsible for these goods, 
and when you sell them you keep 


all the money. 


@ Invest one cent in a postal to- 
day. Address 


J.F. KEMPTON, JR., 2,9 Fersy St 


A splendid poem of an old South Boy 
Soldier, by Kate Drayton Simons. 

A fresh, breezy little story, “Benny the 
Indomitable”, by Jack Jones. 

Also a remarkable series of articles on the 
Southern Negro, his customs and character. 


and needs in the South, by Mortimer Wilson. 

And among a number of fine features for 
the Woman's Department, will be a beauti- 
fully illustrated page on needle work, cro- 
cheting, and a forecast of the most attractive 


„Fall Fashions. 
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Scene along the Pasquotank River 


th n ï 
6 ”, Y The poem, “Minstrels of the Pasquotank” was received while Don Marquis was associate i i i ? isn't mine, 
ee editor of Uncle Remuys Home Magazine. He had jos returned om Reellt Lake, writing tp Jugy Weegee [eat ithe dickens shall we do with my verse? It isn't mine, you 
te S the famous tragedy. The gloom of that weird swamp country, together with the spirit of the crime * O < TURRET ACATA OX LET ARCS y J PIR t $1 
7 y stirred his imagination deeply, and it seems that Mr. Greaves’ poem instantly struck a responsive yours, because the murder part is all mine. In short, you hand me a quiet, respect- 
N chord, which gave these imaginings utterance. We publish the two poems and Mr. Marquis’ ex- able river—full of lyric melodies, frogs and purring cat-fish—and I commit a crime 
©) s planatory letter. on its banks; and who is really guilty? You are not innocent, for your setting 
N? ae SON prompted me to the crime; such a splendid spot for murder is simply not to be re- 
RTA e < Dear Mr. Greaves : sisted, Neither am I innocent, for mine was the hand that held the weapon! Not 
RG K I rather like your poem about the Pasquotank ; in fact, the refrain took such a to add the crime of robbery to that of homicide, I suppose I will have to hand it over 
{ C - hold on me that I couldn't rest until I took your setting, spilled blood over the picture to you and keep it out of print Yours very truly 
ae ae ó > . ’ 
2 Kad and framed it up as quite a different thing. DON MARQUIS. 
fy 
PALS si 
J $ Minstrels of the Pasquotank Reelfoot Lake 
A 
Ha Mey By CHARLES LUTHER GREAVES á 
A 7 , , through th d trees, 
Away down yonder on the Pasquotank, FA p p w a 2%: i RE pa Aay 
Where the bull-frogs jump from bank to bank, ove the sluggish currents, halt asleep; 
And the tide moves slow mid the cypress knees, Around and between the eypress knees, 
And the pools are dark neath the arching trees; Like black slow snakes the dark tides creep— 
How well I remember when the frogs are jolly, How deep is the bayou beneath the trees ? 
Their deep bass calls and thunderous volley, je deep 
When the water creeps cool neath the matted roots, K i d 
“Down under the roots, down under the roots” nee deep, 
And the river moves quiet and happy and deep, Knee deep, 
i Moves “happ and deep, knee-deep, knee deep.” Knee deep!” 
y p 
Away down yonder on the Pasquotank, Croaks the big bull frog of the Reelfoot Lake 
Where the flags are thick. and the mosses dank, From his hiding place in the draggled brake. 
When lulls the roar of the bull-frog band ; x i 
The small frogs pıpe on every hand, What is the secret the slim reeds know 
And a million shrill throats Sing of herrings, That makes them to shake and to shiver so, 
, Of herrings, herrings, her ings, herrings, ” And the seared flags quiver from plume to foot?— 
And of bacon, fry-baeon, fry-bacon, fry-bacon, The £ 1 bell i4 
Pray what can they know about herrings and bacon! KA 1e SPOS" Pipe Bo MIEY E SEEP Samer 
And yet as a ehild ii learned for true,” Look under 
That is what they sing the whole nigh* through! the root! 
Ah, wild, plebeian, boistrous frogs, Look under 1” 
Your piping all night in the reeking bogs the root! 
Was melody sweet to my intant ear; The hoarse frog eroaks and the stark owl hoots 


F or softer notes ‘twas not tuned to hear, 
Like Philomel on his sprig of holly— 
But the bold frog songs that are hearty and jolly, 


Where all join in with a right good will, ue fro d the gray ow y 
And the big frogs roar and the little frogs trill, niy pis E ae aes Lae H 


r © night merry aloug the Bank For the white moon shrouded her face in a mist 
the Aiora g gloomy wit Pasquotank At the spurt of a pistol, red and bright— 
: ; At the sound of a shriek that stabbed the night, 
Ye wee frog-folk of the Pasquotank, And the little reeds were frightened and whist; 
ay your race dwell long on its reedy bank, But always the eddies whimper and choke, 
tin ab hag chant. always the Area old notes, And the frogs would tell if they could, for they eroak: 
In the same white vests and bright green coats, 


Sater = l 
May you always sing *‘fry-bacon, fry-bacon, Deep, deep 


Of a mystery moored in the cypress roots. 


Was it love turned hate? Was it friend turned foe? 


The song of plenty, of herrings and bacon; Death deep! 

May the tide ereep cool neath the matted roots, Deep, deep! h 
Down under the roots, down under the roots,” Death deep! 

And the stream move quiet and happy and deep, And the dark tide slides and glisters and glides 
Move “happy and deep, knee-deep, knee-deep.” Snake-like over the secret it hides. 
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Partial view of Reelfoot Lake 
and the tragedy haunted swamp, 
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along which Mr. Marquis wan- 
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dered under the incantatory spell 


of the frogs. 


Chicago and Baltimore 

AR TO THE KNIFE AND KNIFE TO THE 

HILT is a phrase that presents in the 

fewest possible words a picture of 

conditions existing during the Repub- 
lican convention in Chicago at which William H. 
Taft was renominated to run for the presidency and 
James S. Sherman renominated for the Vice-Pres- 
idency. 

The two names before the Republican convention 
were those of Theodore Roosevelt and William H. 
Taft, and around them was waged a contest so 
heated and sustained that in the end it amounted 
to a sort of frenzy. For those supporting Mr. Taft 
the ery was, “Not that we love him more but that 
we love Roosevelt less.” Anything to defeat Roose- 
velt, was the rallying point of the former Presi- 
dent’s opponents. The knife that was thrust twist- 
ing into Roosevelt's back did not kill but passed 
through him and gave the Republican party a mor- 
tal wound. 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Taft was fully 
aware of the extraordinary methods used to en- 
compass his renomination. As a judge he would 
not have remained on the bench to hear a case in 
which he was even remotely interested, nor would 
he have allowed a juror whose interests were ever 
so slightly involved, or whose relationship to the 
litigants could be proved, to assist in rendering a 
verdict. Yet the delegates to the Chicago conven- 
tion were allowed to vote on their own cases, and, 
incidentally, to cast the deciding ballots. That is 
the big principle which went wrong. 

Roosevelt and his adherents were struck a stagger- 
ing blow—the Republican party has been wrecked. 

ve y v 
The South and the New Party 

OR the first time in nearly fifty years there is 

promise that the South is to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote its actual beliefs; or perhaps it 
would be clearer to say that the various individuals 
who make up the voting population of the South 
may cast their ballots in line with their beliefs. 

Four years ago, in this magazine, we endeavored 
to analyze political conditions in the South and to 
point out that a break in the Solid South would be 
a splendid tonic. There is no doubt that the name 
Republican has kept many Southern men out of 
the party so designated, but now there is to be of- 
fered the National Progressive party which, instead 
of being fettered by traditions, will come in its 
formative period. The platform is as yet unwrit- 
ten, but that it will be broad enough for the nar- 
rowest is an assurance that may safely be offered. 

Is the South forever to be led by that blind man 
Tradition? The pressing, vital issues of Today are 
not to be met by a discussion of the battle of Chick- 
amauga. The South has today problems that loom 
as large as heretofore has that of the negro—a 
problem which has now been left, by common con- 
sent, to the South for solving. The South -is grow- 
ing to giant proportions in her agriculture, her în- 
dustries and her commerce. She must look on the 
economic side as well as the sentimental. 

The South needs two parties. No man will say 
that two parties are not preferable to one party 
divided into bitter factions. The young men of ihe 
South have a right to hear issues discussed instead 
of listening to personal abuse and villification. 

ye ye ye 


Capital and the South 
(Editorial from Collier’s Weekly) 

INANCIAL noses are keen. Just now they are 
turned toward the South. With a population 

of 33,000,000 the South now has invested in business 
about $84,000,000 more than the whole United States 
could show in 1880; the value of the South’s crops 
now exceeds the value of the crops of the whoie 
country as late as 1890; and its coal products last 
year amounted to two and a half times the coal 
output of the United States in 1890. Go almost 
anywhere in the South and you feel self-confidence 
which is based upon figures. “They talk big down 
there,” said an investigator, “but they tell the 
truth”. He showed some figures which did indeed 
talk big. In the six months ending May ist, wholly 
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Editorial 


new water-power projects, with a total capitaliza- 
tion of more than $200,000,000, have been organized. 
They will ultimately develop 1,500,000 horsepower. 
Their financing is looked after by bankers in Lon- 
don, Toronto, Montreal, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and the cities of the South. A 
recent offering in London of $10,000,000 of bonds 
of an Alabama power company was largely over- 
scribed. Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia and Ala- 
bama are the great water-power states—there, man- 
ufacturing enterprises must grow to justify the m- 
vestments which are being made. It is in the South 
that the greatest crop increases are coming, that 
diversified farming is winning converts most rap- 
idly, and the situation is freest of the parasites who 
fatten on boom-time by-products. 
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The National Need for Educated Farmers 

HE question of technical education, education 

for the learned professions, general literary ed- 
ucation, and in fact all sorts and conditions of edn- 
cation has so long occupied the public mind that it 
is remarkable that only at the present time has the 
question of scientific education for the farmer begun 
to be ‘seriously and earnestly considered. Of all 
educational steps this would seem the most impor- 
tant for it touches closely the problem of the high 
cost of living, the food supply of the world and tue 
prosperity of the Nation. The Government, through 
its Agricultural Department, is organizing a plan to 
carry farm demonstration work into the several 
states. For this work two classes of men are re- 
quired; first, in each county there must be a prac- 
tical farmer who has learned what he could from 
daily farm life; and second, a man educated by the 
latest scientific methods—the theory of the latter 
is to be fitted into the practical experience of the 
former, and so promote a harmonious and success- 
ful outcome. 


The number of scientifically educated farmers is 
comparatively small, yet the so-called “learned pro- 
fessions” are over-crowded. Statistics show that 
each year from 2,000 to 2.500 more lawyers and 
doctors are graduated from the colleges of the coun- 
try than are needed to keep up the proportion now 
in active practice. Naturally many of these men 
find it difficult to obtain a foot-hold and lack re- 
munerative employment. If half the energy and 
intelligence were put into the study of scientific 
farming that is now expended and often wasted in 
learning law and medicine, a new era of national 
prosperity as well as of personal independence and 
ease would dawn for us. 

ye vg vg 
To Lessen Labor in the Home 

WOMAN in New England recently declared that 

she walked many more miles a day than ibe 
farmer in the field. This statement was met with 
derisive laughter; but the woman insisted that she 
was right and as “figures don’t lie” she purchased 
a pedometer and proved that up to the time she 
served dinner she had finished her tenth mile of 
walking and the afternoon and evening were all be- 
fore her. It would seem from this that one of the 
most valuable assets in the world, the physical well- 
being of our women, was not being considered or 
conserved. That it is not necessary for any woman 
to walk ten miles during the forenoon, can be amy ly 
demonstrated. Consider any of the labor-saving de- 
vices which are now on the market. For instance. 
one clever woman computed the number of steps she 
saved after she purchased a kitchen cabinet, while 
the advantages of a vacuum cleaner. a raised oven, 
or a washing machine cannot be even estimated un- 
til tried. There is a dish-washing machine, too. 
which accomplishes that most distasteful of house- 
hold labors with a speed and efficiency almost in- 
credible. Money is well spent on such innovations 
for the home, and the sooner women generally make 
a determined stand to have as much mechanical help 
in the home as possible, just that much sooner will 
the solution of the servant problem be in sight. Then. 
too, will it not be infinitely easier to retain our 
“hired help” if we make their work lighter? The 
whole subject is well worthy carefu! thought. 


The Scholar in Politics 


HE summer of 1912 will long remain in the 
memory of the American people, just as it will 
in the political history of our country, as a period 
in which occurred some political happenings and 
some revolutionary measures such as were never 
before witnessed and such as perhaps, will never 
again occur. Doubtless the Nation has been slowly 
undergoing a sort of political evolution, which has 
not been altogether in the nature of uninterrupted 
political progress, although the very foundation of 
our government owed its corner stone to the desire 
of the American citizen to benefit his country and 
his people. Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- 
coln and in our own day Cleveland and McKinley 
were all men whose ideals were high and whose 
political practices were actuated by the wish to 
bring about “the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” In the political conventions which occurred 
in June and at which the various candidates were 
nominated for the highest offices in the gift of the 
people, most unusual conditions prevailed. The 
difference in the ranks of the Republicans, resulting 
in that party’s nominating two candidates for Presi- 
dent; the difficult selection of an acceptable candi- 
date by the Democrats, all combine to create a 
unique situation, out of which there seems to be 
but one truly significant incident, and that is that 
the choice of the Democratic party has fallen on a 
man almost unused to political life. A man, who, 
although Governor of his own State, is more re- 
garded as a scholar, a thinker, a student, and the 
former head of a great university than as the leader 
of a party. That the choice did fall on such a man 
is vastly interesting, especially in view of the fact 
that leagued against him were some of the most 
powerful politicians of the land, but whose influence 
was unequal to the desire of the people for what 
they considered the best MAN. and not for the most 
astute political leader. in: 
Dissension, discord and disruption has been the 
present apparent result of the national conventions ; 
but that the American people have rescued and sup- 
ported an ideal is the one thing that will be remem- 
bered after every material aspect of the situation 
has been long forgotten; and at this writing this is 
the one fact on which we can lean with a sense of 
security and satisfaction. 


we w ye 


Safety at Sea 

INCE the Titanic disaster, the inventor, the scien- 

tist and the ship-owner have all combined to 
produce and to consider countless devices for mak- 
ing a sea voyage absolutely safe. Of course, there 
were predictions that the great ocean liners and the 
smaller ones, too, would note a marked falling off 
in their passenger lists this summer because of the 
sinking of the Titanic, but this prediction has not 
been fulfilled. The same thousands and thousands 
of passengers departed from these shores for ‘a 
run across the pond” this year, just as they did last 
year, and just as they most probably will next year. 
The popular belief seems to be that the safest time 
to travel is the day after an accident, and no doubt 
there is much truth in this. For instance, the ques- 
tion of detecting icebergs at a distance from a vessel 
is one which has never before given the traveling 
public much concern. There is a rule on ship-board, 
however, that when a vessel approaches the latitude 
of icebergs water must be drawn from the sea and 
tested to show if it is cold enough to indicate the 
presence of icebergs. Some passengers on the Titanic 
claim that a sailor was seen to dip a bucket over- 
board, but finding his line too short to reach water 
he deliberately turned to a convenient faucet and 
filled his bucket from the ship’s own deck, took the 
temperature of the water and registered it as “fresh 
sea water’. It is row possible to prevent such 
practices by the ise .* a recent invention called a 
microthermometer. au .ustrmment designed to hang 
below the water line ot a ship and record the 
changes of temperature automatically on an indi- 
cator hung in the pilot house, making it possible to 
detect the presence of an iceberg several miles away. 
Surely there are times when “ouf of evil cometh ' 
good”. 
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By HARRIET L. SMITH 


T was a distinct shock to pass Tom on the 

stairs where we had sat and talked out dances 

in the dear old days, leaving our eyes to fill 

in the blanks of conversation. It all came 
back so vividly that I could seem to hear the notes 
of the first violin, who set the pace for so many light 
feet and lighter hearts, and who long since, dear, 
kindly old soul, exchanged his beloved instrument 
for a “King David” harp. And after that sudden 
lapse into girlhood, I went on to my room, feeling 
impossibly old. 

I had not seen Tom since we sat on the winding 
stairs of the old-fashioned hotel, looking into. each 
other’s eyes, ten years ago, and I had tried to re- 
member that I was engaged to Mr. Denton Atwater 
of the Pines. and instead had found myself think- 
ing what a dear curl it was that kept slipping down 
over Tom’s forehead. There was no curl on Tom’s 
forehead now. He was 
frankly bald, and tend- 
ed to portliness. There 
were uncompromising 
lines about the mouth 
that had been so boy- 
ish and lovable. ‘The 
sight of him was like 
coming across the 
date of one’s birth in 
the family Bible. 

When I reached my 
room, I was afraid. to 
look in the mirror. 

I made an unusually 
careful toilet for din- 
ner. The testimony of 
the mirror, after I 
had brought my cour- 
age to the point of fac- 
ing it, had been reas- 
suring, on the whole, 
but 1 was not minded 
to take chances. ‘The 
woman who meets an 
old lover without a 
fluttering of the pulses 
and an instinctive de- 
termination to be at 
her best, must be some- 
thing more—or less— 
than human. My ten 
years of married life had left me little chance for 
sentimental recollections of ineligible young men, 
with eyes capable of expressing the most audaciously 
delightful things. The year since my husband's 
death had been spent abroad, for the most part, and 
I had thought of Tom occasionally with something 
between a smile and a sigh, but though I knew he 
had never married, the possibility of our meeting 
again had hardly occurred to me. Indeed, I believe 
I should have shrunk from the suggestion, for I had 
lived long enough to know that nothing is so fatal 
to tender memories as keeping a tryst with the 
past. 

But the meeting had come about unexpectedly, 
and as fate would have it. at the very resort where 
our boy and girl selves had played with fire, after 
the fashion of youth which will scorn safety matches 
till the end of time. As I put on my black lace 
gown, which was perhaps a trifle elaborate for the 
occasion, but which is undoubtedly becoming, I had 
a delightful sense of irresponsibility. The meeting 
was none of my arrangement. A power outside must 
shoulder the responsibility for whatever happened. 

When I went down, Tom was in the hall talking to 
a girl. She was a pretty girl, if one likes the type, 
pinky-white and babyish, with eyes as round and va- 
cant as blue beads. She was listening to Tom with 
that air of rapt attention which is the substitute 
some women use for intelligence, and truth compels 
me to say that some very clever men never discover 
the imitation. Tom was enjoying himself. His 
laughter filled the room, just as it used to, which 
told me that in spite of his bald head, he was still 
essentially a boy. For no one who is really grown 
up can laugh like that. 

Just before “inner he crossed the room and spoke 
to me. “Old place looks natural, doesn’t it, Mrs. 
Atwater?” 

Mrs. Atwater! And T had 6: r Nance, and Nancy, 
and Nan, and even Nau dear. Fer a minute I could 
not answer him. but he did not seem to notice. 

“Makes a fellow feel like a boy again, to come 
back and find nothing changed, lots of pretty girls, 
dance every night, lovers in the summer-house, and 
all that sort of thing.” He laughed again, and then 
a girl called him from the door-way, “Mr. Owens, I 
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The Clever Story of Jealousy Which Worked 
the Wrong Way, of a Very Beautiful Young 
Widow, a College Boy, and a Jolly Bachelor 


want you.” Her manner was as peremptory as her 
words, but Tom seemed to like it. 

“See you later,” he said to me, and then the girl 
in the door-way—she was of the big, athletic type 
that walk like fish wives—took his arm and dragged 
him away. 

I sat at a little round table for dinner with three 
white-haired women, widows like myself. Each had 
her ruling passion. Mrs, Elderby was devoted to 
bridge, and Mrs. Scott talked of nothing but her 
various ailments. She came to the Springs for her 
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health. Mrs. Watson seldom spoke without refer- 
ence to her children or grand-children. 

Tom was at the other end of the dining-room, and 
from the laughter and general hilarity which cen- 
tered about his table, I guessed that he was the life 
of the company, as of old. I wished I were near 
enough to join in the laughter, instead of hearing 
about Mrs. Scott’s bilious attack. or smiling politely 
as Mrs. Watson reported the latest sayings of little 
Willie. I resented the classing of myself with those 
antiquated dowagers. After all, I was two years 
-Tom’s junior. 

It was worse after the dancing began. Tom 
danced with the athletic girl and the pinky-white 
one, and a girl who was evidently wearing her first 
long frock, and who made eyes at him, apparently 
with the praise-worthy intention of getting all the 
practice possible. And then he came around to me 
in as nonchalant a fashion as if our last dance to- 
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gether had not been a heart-breaking and momen- 
tous affair. I had never heard the “Blue Danube” 
since without the impression that a hand was grip- 
ping my heart. And there stood Tom, flushed from 
his strenuous efforts, and saying blandly, “How is 
it, Mrs. Atwater? Do you care for dancing, nowa- 
days?” I wondered if he credited me with rheuma- 
tism or merely supposed that I had forsworn the 
follies of youth. My anger choked me. 

“Not tonight,” I said, when I could speak, but the 
hauteur of my refusal seemed to make no impression 
on Tom. He stood beside me a minute or two, talk- 
ing of old days in a way that somehow seemed to 
put us at an infinite distance, and then he went 
back to the girl who was practicing on him, and al- 
lowed himself to be flirted with most shamelessly 
the remainder of the evening. I sat with the old 
ladies, and like them, went upstairs early. As I 
stepped to the porch 
for a breath of air, be- 
fore going to my room, 
two young fellows 
passed me. They were 
too absorbed in their 
talk to notice my 
black-gowned figure in 
the deep shadow of the 
wisterias. 

“Say, Denham,” the 
taller of the two ex- 
claimed, in a voice 
charmingly boyish, 
“That new girl’s @ 
stunner.” 

“Which one?’ 

“The one in black 
lace and the coral, of 
course.” The last two 
words were a little im- 
patient. 

I swayed where I 
stood. I have had my 
share of compliments, 
I fancy, but none ever 
stirred me like that 
casual remark, wafted 
back to me by a breeze, 
sweet with all the in 
effable perfume of a 
Southern spring. “You 
darling boy!’ I wanted to squeeze his hand and 
stroke his hair and buy him whatever he wanted. 
For I was the “girl” in the black lace. The reaction, 
after Tom’s air of regarding me as a well preserved 
widow, went to my head. I executed a pirouette in 
the shadow of the wisteria. 

“Did she dance tonight,” queried Denham, who 
apparently had been less observing than his adorable 
friend, 

“No, not tonight. But she will tomorrow night, or 
my name’s not Harvey.” e 

I kissed my hand to Mr. Harvey’s back and went 
to my room. I slept, too. At—well, at my age, one 
cannot afford sleepless nights. I woke refreshed, 
but a little apprehensive withal. Daylight is merci- 
less. It is one thing to charm an impressionable 
youth by the light of a candle under a rose-colored 
shade, and another to face him in the clear sun- 
shine. As I went down to breakfast in my frock 
of dull blue, my smile was sheer bravado. 


,A tall boy stood at the foot of the stairs, and as - 


I passed him, my handkerchief slipped from my 
hand. He sprung to pick it up. I smiled as I took 
it from him, looking straight into his eyes. I knew 
I should read my fate there. The boy blushed rap- 
turously. I had stood the test of the open day. I 
went in to breakfast on air, and laughed at the say- 
ings of every one of Mrs. Watson’s grand-children. 

That was the end of my wall-flower experience. 
I danced that night every dance, except those I sat 
out with Harvey on the stairs. And in the days 
that followed I did all the other things I had done 
earlier, when Tom's hair curled over his forehead 
and my waist measured eighteen inches. I went 
‘anoeing, and driving and walking. I wore all the 
gowns I had brought with me, and sent home for 
more. I even accompanied Philip Harvey down the 
long, winding, bower-like path where generations of 
lovers had strolled before us, and looked unprotest 
ingly while Phil carved our initials on an old tree 
which seryed as the official register for countless 
love affairs. Tom’s initials were somewhere there 
linked to mine, and as I sat watching the carver 
at work, I could almost have felt myself the girl 
who had looked on at-a like ceremonial so many 
years earlier. I called Philip, Tom once, and the 
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dear boy’s reproachful wonder was like that with 
which the dying deer is popularly supposed to re- 
gard his slayer. 

Of course it was not as bad as it seemed. My ob- 
servation is that things seldom are. I walked and 
rowed and talked and danced with young Harvey, 
and gave him the flowers I wore, whenever he asked 
for them, and made myself unpopular with certain 
on-lookers. But when Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Watson 
were shaking their heads over my shameless flirta- 
tion, the chances were that I was urging Phil to 
work harder at college, or to fall in love with the 
pretty little neighbor, his people were so 
anxious to have him marry. “And she 
is a dear girl,” Philip acknowledged, ad- 
mitting the justice of my argument that 
this was the best thing which could pos- 
sibly happen. Then rather timidly, “Bat 
she isn’t you, Mrs. Atwater.” which last 
was so obvious that there was nothing 
to be said in reply. 

Whatever else I had done or failed to 
do, I had waked up Tom. I took that 
thought to bed with me, night after night, 
and found it a comfortable pillow. When 
I danced with Phil, or his chums, 
for boys and men are a good deal 
like sheep, and follow-my-leader will 
ever remain the most popular pas- 
time of the human family—I some- 
times caught Tom’s wondering eyes 
looking at me over the blond head 
of the pinky-white girl, and I could 
have laughed aloud. Of course, we 
danced together sometimes, and I 
was as frivolous and foolish as I 
knew how to be, and welcomed Phil 
rapturously when he came for the 
next dance. My vengeance was com- 
plete when Tom caught cold’ bath- 
ing, and had a slight attack of rheu- 
matism, which compelled him to as- 
sume the ungrateful role of wall- 
flower. As I whirled past him in 
Phil’s arms, and saw him engaged 
in conversation with Mrs. Watson 
who had received a letter from her 
daughter that morning, and was 
telling everybody how the baby had 
pointed to his father’s photograph 
on the mantel, and had said, “Da-da- 
da”, I laughed, but with a pang 
which took the edge off my tri- 
umph. Poor dear old Tom! 

It was about that time that my demeanor toward 
Phil became more pronouncedly maternal. It was 
not that I was tired of my relapse into youth, but 
the boy worried me. He talked of giving up his 
college course, and hinted at a preference for -do- 
mesticity. Any reference to Gladys—Gladys was 
the pretty girl at -home—threw him into a fit of 
sulking. He was ridiculously jealous of my every 
move, and on the days when my lawyer’s letters 
came, could eat no dinner. It was very amusing, 
but the boy was getting on my nerves. I lost some 
sleep which I could ill afford and my heart sank 
to discover that even when I was pale and hag- 
gard, Phil’s air of proprietary tenderness suffered 
no decrease. 

Even then I did not dream that I should be 
forced to refuse him. It was inconceivable that a 
woman of my age and experience should be com- 
pelled to play even a passive role in so ridiculous 
a drama. I failed to take into account that in- 
herent stubbornness which underlies the super- 
ficial characteristics of the most complacent and 
devoted male of the species. 

“T haven’t time to listen to you now,” I told him 
crossly, when I found him dangerously near the 
unwelcome subject. “Some other day.” And I 
made up my mind-to go home in the morning. 

“You’ve time enough right now,” he said roughly. 
“I sha’n’t need long.” He took my hand, not at all 
like a lover, but very much like a policeman. 

“Oh, you hurt me. Please let me go. How rude 
you are. I didn’t imagine you would be rude—and 
silly, too.” For without in the least relaxing his 
grip, he kissed my fingers. F 

After that there was no stopping him. As well 
attempt to check the limited, by placing a baby- 
carriage across the track. He raved like a mad- 
man. I was an angel, as far above him as heaven, 
yet he loved me so dearly that it almost made him 
worthy of me. He could not live without me. Since 
I had come upon the horizon, I had engrossed his 
every thought. If I would marry him—” 

“You dear, silly child,” I said sobbing, “I’m old 
enough to be your mother.” It was a slight ex- 
aggeration, but the crisis demanded strong nieasures. 

Then he was off again. Love, he assured me, 
was a thing of the spirit. It was absurd to so 
much as refer to a trifling difference in ages. He 
quoted historic instances of unequal unions, which 
it appeared, had been more than ordinarily happy. 
It sounded terribly convincing. I found myself 
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driven to an avowal ludicrous enough, had I been 
in a mood to appreciate its humor. 

“But, Phil dear, I don’t love you, not that way.” 

“But you will,” he said, confidently, and it took 
me some time to convince him that he was mis- 
taken. I succeeded at last, by virtue of an un- 
answerable but cruel argument. When he went 
away, his head was hanging, and I nearly cried 
my eyes out, before I realized that he was only a 
boy and would be soon over it. 

I went down to dinner that night with a feeling 
of guilt that would have done credit to a bank- 


wrecker. Phil did not come to dinner, and so I 
had no chance to soften his heart by letting him 
see that I was eating almost nothing. When the 
dancing began, he had not appeared, and I refused 
all invitations and watched for him, growing more 
nervous moment by moment. Walter Denham came 
up to me for the second time, and leaned over me 
persuasively. 

“I say, just try this waltz, won’t you, Mrs. At- 
water? It’s such a bully waltz.” 

“T don’t feel like dancing tonight, Walter, let us 
go outside a few minutes instead.” It struck me 
that from the porch T might see something of Phil, 
or get a hint of his whereabouts, from a chance 
remark of his friend's, 

As we went through the hall, a funny little 
darkey, sitting directly in front of the tall clock, 
turned and looked at me. Then he looked at some- 
thing in his hand. Acting on a sudden intuition, 
I stopped short. 

“Sam, is that letter for me?’ 

“Ya’as, Miss. Sho’ly, Miss, at 12 o’clock.” 

“What are you talking about?’ Walter demand- 
ed impatiently. “If it is for Mrs. Atwater, give it 
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to her now.” Sam covered the envelope with both 
black paws. 

“No, sah, Mr. Harvey, he done say, 12 o’clock, 
sah. An’ if I gibs it to the lady ’fore de time, 
dere’ll be de debbil to pay, sah. Ya’as, sah.” 

I was hearing that familiar, yet awesome, sound, 
the beating of my own heart.” Get it for me, 
Walter,” I gasped, “Quick.” Then the letter was 
put into my hands, Sam still protesting, explaining, 
all but weeping. I went back to the light to read 
it, Walter at my heels. 

“Hadn’t you better sit down, Mrs. Atwater,” I 
heard him saying. “You look so pale.” 
His voice seemed to come from a great 
distance. If he spoke again I did not 
hear him, for I had broken the seal of 
my letter. 


“Dearest: I shall call you that once, 
but never agian. My dearest, my own! 
When this reaches you, I shall have 
said good-by to a world where there's 
no more happiness for me. I have no 
quarrel with life, for it has given 
me these days with you. But I 
could not love you as I do, and live 
without you, 
“They will find me in the river, 
the same river where we have spent 
so many beautiful hours. My last 
thought will be of you. And so forever 
and always, I am, 
“Your devoted, Parr, 


“Whats the matter, Mrs. Atwater? 
Can I do, anything?’ Walter was shout- 
ing in my ears, terrified by my wild 
looks. Afterward, I knew what he had 
said, and that he had spoken many 
times, but at the moment, he had ceased 
to exist for me. There was only one 
man who could help me. 

I ran into the hall where the music 
was just starting up for the Virginia 
reel. Tom stood near the door, the cen- 
ter of a group of girls. He was laugh- 
ing as I saw him, but he was another 
man when my voice reached him. 

“Tom! Tom! Tom!” 

He was across the floor in a bound. 
The music wavered as the musicians 
turned their heads, the dancers turned 
to stare. Tom slipped him arm through 
mine, and led me out of the room. 

“What is it, Nan. What is it, dear? 
For God’s sake, don’t cry so.” Let it be counted 
unto me for righteousness that I resisted the temp- 


tation to put my head down on the dear shoulder | 


so temptingly near, and cry there with comfort, 
even when his arm went around me. Instead, I 
sobbed out: 

“Oh, Tom! Stop him. He’s going to kill himself.” 

“Who?” 

“Philip !” 

“The young ass!” Tom excliamed. “ What for?’ 

“Because he wants—because I can’t—Oh, don't 
you understand? And he is going to drown him- 
self.” 

He understood at last. “Wait for me here,’ he 
said, and put me into a chair. I heard the gravel 
crunch under his quick tread as he went down the 
walk, and behind me, the music went on inter- 
minably. Walter came out and” sat beside me, puz- 
zled but sympathetic, wise enough to be silent. in 
a weak fashion I was grateful. 

I shall never hear sweeter music I know than 
Tom’s whistle as he came back the winding path. 
Then all was well. The tenseness of that horrible 
time of waiting passed and left me limp, unable to 
say a word, even when my old lover stood at my 
elbow. 

He, however, was equal to the occasion. “Go 
back to your dancing, boy,” he said to Walter. 
“You'll never be young but once.” Then he took 
his seat beside me. 

“You found him,” I. gasped, when Walter was 
out of hearing, “and was he reasonable? Oh, are 
you sure it was safe to leave him to himself?’ 

“Quite safe, I think, my dear. In fact, I fancy 
he had come to the point of regretting the letter. 
In the moonlight the water looked cold, and it 
may have occurred to him in the interval he left 
himself for consideration, that there were other 
women in the world. It’s even possible that he 
was ashamed of it. He is now, I’m sure.” 

“What did you say?’ 

“Say!” Tom exploded, wrathfully, “I told him 
he was a cad and a coward, and a baby, and any- 
thing else he pleased, I told him that other men 
had taken those knock-out blows before him, and 
climbed to their feet again, and done their work, 
and kept a stiff upper lip, even when they carried 
aching hearts. And I invited him to look at me 
as an example of a man who had been through 
the mill and knew what he was talking about. 
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—then there was a prolonged 
whistle. The boy inside the 


school-room pulled himself slow- 
ly up in his seat and looked out of the window in 
the direction from which the voice came. 

The afternoon sun streamed through the dirty 
window into the dingy room. The clock hands point- 
ed to half-past three. The boy glanced at the clock 
and then down at the baseball glove fastened at 
his side. The teacher was busy and seemed to have 
forgotten the boy’s presence. He looked at her ex- 
pectantly for a few minutes, moved uneasily in his 
seat, and as she seemed wholly unconscious of his 
presence, he comforted himself by making a face 
at her, : 

The ball game had been set for three o’clock and 
here it was half-past three, with no prospect of his 
getting out! He glanced despairingly at the work 
before him. Eight problems—and only three fin- 
ished! He had spent the arithmetic hour in writing 
notes to different boys of the baseball team. He 
was pitcher and general manager, so of course he 
had to make all arrangements for the game. The 
teacher had said nothing, had given him no hint 
that she had seen anything amiss in his conduct, 
but at the time for dismissal she had quietly said 
that she would like to see him after school. It was 
her way—and there was no getting around her way. 
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Every one soon learned when they entered Sixth-B 
to go when ordered and to stand not on the order 
of going. 

The lady in question was tall and slender, with 
thin lips and cold gray eyes that seemed to look 
knowingly into a boy’s mind. There were faint lines 
in her forehead and glints of silver in her brown 
hair. The boys had nicknamed her “Time”. They 
got the idea from a reading lesson—Sidney Lanier’s 
“Stirrup Cup”. She was always talking to them 
about wasting their time, improving their time, and 
then she was always taking their time, so when they 
read these two lines: 


“Time got his wrinkles reaping the 
Sweet herbs from all antiquity.” 


they rejoiced at the suggestion of.a name so appro- 
priate. This was Billy Wilkerson’s idea. 

All kinds of notions originated in that red head of 
his. All the twelve years of his life he had been 
in trouble, but had had things pretty much his own 
way in the school-room until he reached Sixth-B, 
and there he was checkmated. There was no getting 
around Miss Smith—she was ubiquitous. If you 
dodged her at one corner she met you at another 
and collared you. The greater part of Bil'y’s after: 
noons since he entered her room had been spent in 
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digging away on neglected lessons. The boys all / 
had their grievances, but Billy was the most sorely 
troubled. 

His broad freckled face had grown to wear, for a 
few minutes at a time, a subdued and melancholy 
air. This afternoon things seemed intolerable. 

There was something in the broad mouth with its 
white teeth set far apart, and the snappy, yellow- 
brown eyes, that always looked into yours with a 
mischievous smile that had appealed to his former 
teachers, and made them excuse many of Billy's 
short-comings. Not so with Miss Smith—she must 
do her duty by every pupil. How Billy hated that 
word—duty. He wished that whoever coined that 
word was at the bottom of the deep blue sea and 
the word buried securely with him. 

Again the call came from the outside: “Ain’t you 
never a-comin’ ?”’ 

Miss Smith laid down her pencil and looked stern- 
ly at Billy and said, “William, who are the boys 
who are calling you from the outside?” 

“Dunno,” he said, digging his pencil into his paper. 

“You don’t know?’ she said with a cold, ques- 
tioning smile. “Well, I do;” and she wrote down 
the names of the offenders. Billy knew what that 
meant — all ball games 
spoiled for the remainder 
of the week, 

“Let me see your 
work,” she said. 

He shuffled up to the 
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desk and handed her the three problems which he 
had scrawled down in such a haphazard manner that 
it was impossible to separate the three. Then he 
received a lecture on what his future would be if he 
continued in his present course of actions. All of 
which was lost on him, for he was trying to figure 
out what would be the safest and best way to re- 
cover the marbles which Miss Smith had confiscated 
that morning. 

“You may go back to your seat and copy neatiy 
those three problems and then finish the rest,” she 
said, handing back the paper. 

He worked diligently for a few minutes and then 
stopped and seemed to be dealing with some difficult 
problem which absorbed his entire thought. If it 
was only three more months he might stand it. but 
she had told the class that morning that she would 
teach Sixth-A next year. Here was the proposition 
he faced—Miss Smith would surely teach Sixth-A 
next year; he would certainly be in Sixth-A—hence 
misery and imprisonment after school and neglected 
ball games. Nothing could be worse in his estima- 
tion. He fell to studying to see if the calamity 
could not be averted. Suddenly a bright thought 
struck him. He glanced up at Miss Smith with an 
investigating look. 

“Do they?” he mentally ejaculated. “Do they ever 


“hada good foundation to begin with. 


marry?’ I should think they would, and she 
aint such a bad looker, either.” 

He fell to studying again, and again an 
idea seemed to strike him. He smiled, nodded 
his head and fell diligently to work on his problems, 
and by half-past four they were all neatly finished 
and handed in. 

“You may go now,” she said. 

He hesitated. .“Wouldn’t you like to have the 
erasers and blackboards cleaned?” he asked. 

She glanced at him in amazement. She must 
have misunderstood him, so she asked him what he 
said. She was astonished at the alacrity with which 
he cleaned the boards and erasers. Then she con- 
gratulated herself that it was all the result of that 


lecture. Her words were blossoming into fruits of 
diligence. It was five o'clock when all was finished, 


but Billy waited and walked down the street with 
Miss Smith. She wondered still more at his con- 
duct. At any other time he would have bolted at 
the first opportunity, but now he was walking down 
the street with her, talking as sedately as a man of 
forty. There was method in his madness. A great, 
strategical plan was revolving in that red head. 
When they reached the “corner grocery” Billy said 
he must go in and get some things for his mother. 

He entered the store in his usual careless manner, 
grabbed an apple, seated himself on a barrel, and 
sat swinging his legs, slowly munching his apple. 

“Got kept in did you?” said the proprietor of the 
store. 

“Tve been helpin’ her straighten out things,” Billy 
said proudly. 

“You must be liking her better than you did awhile 
back, or you wouldn't have stayed to help her,” 
said the man in surprise, 

“Oh! I like a teacher that makes me mind. 
You see, she wouldn't be doin’ her duty if she 
didn’t.” The word duty twisted his mouth en- 
tirely out of shape. He sat for a while in 
Silence and then got down from the barrel 
and, to the great surprise of the man, began 
helping him put things in order, for it was 
nearly closing time. When everything 
was finished Billy looked on the 
shelves and behind two or three boxes 
as if in search of something. 

“Lost anything?’ asked the man. 

No, I was just looking to see if I 
could find them bird cards you some- 

times get as advertisements in pack- 
ages. Miss Smith’s been tellin’ us 
a lot about birds and I know it 
would please her if I took her some 
cards. I ain’t got no flowers nor 
fruit, and I don’t have anything to 
take her like the other children 
have.” 

“Here are a few cards,” said the 
man lifting the cover of a cigar- 
box, “but I don’t understand about 
you and your teacher. It ain’t 
been more than a week since I 
heard you boys givin’ her ‘down 
the country’.” 

“Oh! we had been bad so long 
it was hard for us to see thing 
right,” said Billy. “But we think 

- that it was all our fault and now 
things are all right.” 

“I’m mighty glad to hear you talk 
that way. Shes a nice »lookin’ 

woman and she’d do a good work if she’d get you 
boys straightened out.” 

The man had actually been noticing her! So Billy 
But he must 
He must confer with the other boys 
and put them on guard. He wondered how long it 
took people to court and get married. This was 
April—he counted on his fingers—May, June, July. 
August—surely this was long enough for anybody to 
get ready. It would be a good thing for the man, 
for he must be mighty lonesome since his wife died. 

Billy’s whole being was permeated with the 
thought. 

That night there was a secret conference held by 
the “big six’, with Billy as spokesman. The other 
five listened with admiration, and yet,—they were 
doubtful about carrying it out. 

“How in the world can we get them to meet?’ 
asked Jimmie Brown. 

“We ain’t a wantin’ them to meet yet; things have 
to be worked up to the proper stage.” said Billy, 
with an air of importance. 

“You see we want to work on each one, gettin’ 
7em kinder acquainted before they meet.” 

The next morning Miss Smith glanced at Billy a8 
he entered to see if her influence had lasted over 
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OMMY TURNER limped up to the edge of 
the play-ground and wistfully gazed at the 
boys thereon who were engaged in play- 
ing a game of baseball. He-loved the 

sport with all the strength of his young soul, and 
a great bitterness filled his heart that he should 
be deprived forever, by his misfortune, of engaging 
in this and kindred joys, so dear to. the hearts of 
young and healthy youths. 

When Tommy was quite small he met with an 
accident to his knee, which caused his leg to grow 


stiff and crooked, thereby preventing him from 
running, jumping, climbing or swimming and in- 


dulging in dozens of other sports he yearned for. 
He bitterly commented that he might as weli have 
been born a girl in the first place. 

A crack of the bat was foliowed by the ball com- 
ing, twisting and hiss- 
ing, in Tommy’s direc- 
tion, closely pursued by 
a healthy, bounding boy, 
full of animal spirit and 
vim. As he gracefully 
scooped up the ball with 


Tommy. 

“Hello, Limpy!’ he 
shouted. “Why don’t you 
get in the game?’ then, * 
with a mocking laugh, 
he ran back to his com- 
rades. 

Tommy shrank back 
as if he had been struck. 
The careless, unkind 
speech of the thought- 
less boy caused his lips 
to quiver and his eyes to 
fill with tears which he 
bravely restrained from 
flowing. A hand, placed 
gently on his shoulder 
caused him to glance up 
into a pair of kind, quiz- 
zical eyes, observing 
him pityingly. 

“Never mind that, old 
chap,” a sympathetic voice 
with a Southern accent, 
drawled. “He was only in 
fun and didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings.” 

Tommy made an heroic 
attempt to smile and suc- 
“T guess if he had 
this leg of mine for a while 
so he couldn’t run nor play 
nor have any fun at all, he wouldn’t think it so 
funny, would he, Doctor Manning?’ 

“You bet he wouldn’t, Tommy. But come along 
with me and we will try and scare up some fun 
of our own.” 

Tommy forgot his grief as he hobbled along be- 
side his friend. 

Occasionally as he glanced at the doctor’s face 
Tommy thought he was surely the finest man in 
the world, to take so much interest in a poor, 
little. lame, orphan boy. As they walked on toward 
the outskirts of the town the Doctor told Tommy 
a few jokes and stories, in such a delightful way, 
that it caused Tommy’s adoration of his friend to 
increase immensely. 

“Say,” asked Tommy, as they ap- 
proched a large, white house, set well 
back on a cool, shady lawn, “where’re 
we goin’, anyway?” 

“Oh,” carelessly replied the doctor, 
“as we are going by Miss Hanson’s we 
might as well drop in for a few min- 
utes.” 

“I guess you’re stuck on Miss Han- 
son, ain’t you?’ maliciously giggled 
Tommy. 

Doctor Manning’s face turned a deep 
crimson. “Oh—er—Tommy, you little 
wretch, what put that idea into your 
head?’ he growled. 

“Huh! most anybody could see that. 
She likes you, too; but you’d better hus- 
tle or that other doctor’ll cut you out,” 
Sagely prophesied Tommy. 

Doctor Manning looked gloomy. “TPI 
tell you how it is is, old chap,” he said, 
glad of the chance to have a sympa- 
thetic confidant even if it was only a 
boy. “This Doctor Black has no end of 
money and influence, while I am poor. 
You know I am a Southerner and when 
I graduated from Ann Arbor last year 
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about all I had was my diploma and enough money 
to fit up an office. My practice thus far has been 
so slim that it has been tough sledding to much 
more than make both ends meet. 

“Grace Hanson’s father is about the wealthiest 
man around here and he naturally prefers a rici 
son-in-law. to a poor one. You see, if I could get 
some real, hard, almost hopeless case of sickness 
and cure it, it probably would bring me fame and 
‘many patients, then I would stand some show. Bit 
there is small chance of that,” he concluded, some- 
what moodily. 

“Gee, ain’t that tough!” his 


said Tommy, big 


“Tommy,” She Whispered, “You Are a Regular Matchmaker” 
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eyes full of sympathy. “Well, here we are; let 
us go in, anyway.” 

Miss Hanson was seated under a _ vine-covered 
rustic arbor conversing animatedly with a com- 
panion. It was Doctor Manning’s rival. 

“Confound it!” growled Doctor Manning. 
fellow spends most of his time here, I guess.” 

“Darn him!” muttered Tommy, viciously clench- 
ing his small fists. “Ta lid like to give him a 
good swat on the snoot!” 


Grace Hanson advanced to meet them with gen- 
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“Never Mind, He Didn’t Mean to Hurt Your Feelings” 
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uine pleasure showing in her bright blue eyes. 
She certainiy was beautiful, Tommy thought, with 
her slender, graceful form, her tender, winsome 
face, a head crowned with a mass of glorious, gol- 
den hair, and sparkling ẹyes brimming full with 
mischief and fun. 

“It is quite a treat to see you two,” she smiled. 
“Why have you stayed away so long? Doctor Black 
and I have just been quarreling seriously.” 

Doctor Manning nodded to his rival as he seated 
himself, while Tommy curled himself up in the 
cushions of a deep, willow rocker. 

“May I ask the cause of a happening so 1m- 
probably as a quarrel between you two?” asked 
Doctor Manning with a slight lifting of the eye- 
brows. 

Miss Hanson laughed and looked slightly embar- 
rassed. ‘‘Well—er to be 
truthful, I contended 
that if the right doc- 
tor took hold of Tom- 
my, he could cure his 
poor knee and make 
him strong and weli. 
Doctor Black differs 
from me.” 

Tommy suddeniy 
opened wide his eyes 
and gave a little gasp 
of joy. Oh, suppose he 
could be cured, what a 
heaven of bliss would 
be opened to him. What 
fun he could have, and 
greatest of all, instead 
of being a burden upon 
his widowed mother, he 
could work and take his 
earnings home to her. 
He fancied he could see 
her look of pride and 


money into her lap, and 
the kiss which she would 
give him in payment 
would make him the 
happiest boy in the wide 
world. But what was 
Doctor Black saying? Tom- 
my’s heart sank into the 
depths of dark despair, 
while the day turned to 
night through bitter tears. 
“The injury is of too long 
standing,” drawled Doctor 
Black, superciliously. “The 
muscles and tendons have 
grown together and it would be impossible to oper- 
ate successfully. Impossible—quite impossible.” 
He looked at his watch and drew on his gloves. 
“I have several important cases demanding my 
attention, so I will have to leave. Remember our 
drive tomorrow at two, Miss Hanson.” He nodded 
arrogantly at Doctor Manning, twisted the ends of 
his faultlessly-curled mustache and sauntered away. 
Tommy sank drearily back in his chair and closed 
his eyes, then opened them the merest trifle, to 
see Miss Hanson seat herself on the bench beside 
Doctor Manning. Tommy did not care 
what happened now. His hopes had 
been raised to the clouds, only to be 
dashed cruelly to earth by that haughty, 
conceited fellow who called himself a 


doctor. How Tommy disliked him! He 
felt rather sorry for his grave-faved 


friend’s love troubles, but they could not 
be compared with his own disappoint- 
ment. 

Doctor Manning glanced at Tommy 
and evidently concluded he was asleep 
for he suddenly reached over and took 
Miss Hanson’s hand. Tommy did not 
want to eavesdrop, but he was afraid to 
move for fear he might spoil something, 
he did not know just what. 

“Grace,” Doctor Manning whispered, 
“I love you! I just can’t hold in auy 
longer. I wish my tongue had the power 
to tell you how much, but I couldn't 
tell you the depth of my passion if I 
talked all day. When we Southerners 
love, we love hard. Won’t you give me 
a little hope, dear, to claim you some- 
time?” 

Tommy opened wide his eyes, eager to 
hear her answer. He wished, with all 
his loyal young heart, to hear the friend 
he adored, receive a “yes” to his plead 


(Continued on Page 18) 


love as he poured ihe. 
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IGH in the thin, 
cool upper air, a 
thousand feet 
above the world, a wide- 
winged eagle swept round 
and round in slow majestic 
circles. In all the empty 
vast through which his dark, 
rigid pinions bore him bouy- 
antly as a tuft of down, he 
moved utterly alone. To his 
ears came no sound — no 
faint echo of a sound—ex- 
cept the sibilant whisper of 
the wind against the tight 
edges of his brown-black 
wings; yet to the fierce, un- 
winking eyes, set deep be- 
neath his frowning brows, 
the world was not far away. 
Like a great map it spread 
flat and wide within the 
range of his far-carrying 
sight—a limitless expanse of 
quiet waters and level lands 

bathed in the pervasive yellow light of the high 

August sun. Eastward to the curving horizon 

stretched the broad Atlantic, a shining sheet of sil- 

ver gray, seemingly as smooth as a plane of glass. 

Westward and northward was the mainland, fiat 

and for the most part heavily wooded, apparently 

as boundless as the sea itself. Directly beneath the 
eagle, filling the broad space between the mainland 
and the narrow, sandy length of Turtle Island along 
the white edge of the ocean, lay a bright green 
plain of salt marsh some three miles wide and many 
leagues long, banded by numberless winding con- 

fluent creeks and opening near its center into a 

large, black, empty area—the bed of Curlew Sound. 
At high tide Curlew Sound is a glimmering sheet 

of shallow water, a long irregular lake set in the 
midst of verdant marshlands; but now that the tide 
was at the ebb, the waters had deserted it utterly, 
running out to the ocean through a dozen meander- 
ing creeks; and the eagle, sailing in endless inter- 
weaving circles against the pale gray-blue of the 
cloudless sky, saw beneath him a bare barren of 
muđ—a. huge ugly blot upon the fair green face of 
the marsh. A man, peering down from that lofty 
height, could have distinguished nothing upon the 
flat, wet face of the mud except scores of small 
white dots, some of which remained motionless while 
others crept slowly hither and thither: but to the 
marvelously keen vision of the soaring eagle not 
only the glistening herons, whose snowy bodies shone 
like marble, but even the little brown-backed plovers 
and sandpipers stood out sharply against the darker 
background. He saw the herons, moreover, not as 
mere specks of minute size and uncertain shape but 
as tall, long-necked birds, who stood motionless in 
the pools of stagnant water or walked with quick, 
light steps over the soft mud, catching abundant 
tiny prey of various sorts in their straight, sharp 
bills: and he could even see that these immaculate 
fishermen were not all of one size and kind, but 
that some were much taller and of far more stately 
bearing than others. He saw also many dark-plum- 
aged birds, whose bodies were of almost the same 
color as the mud upon which they stood or moved — 
great blue herons, larger than the largest of their 
white kinsmen, standing like carven images in the 
shallow tide pools, small, short-legged, restless green 
herons, stiff, ungainly brown pelicans, who had come 
to the flats to bask idly in the grateful heat of the 
sun rather than in quest of food. To the eagie’s 
piercing, eager eyes the level floor of the sound was 

a populous hunting-ground, teeming with life in 

many forms; and of all the marsh-dwelling kindred 

who had gathered there to rest or to seek their game 
before the returning tide should- cover the wide 
flats, there were few so small or so inconspicuous 
as to eseape his notice. 

To the eagle, however, 
the varied hosts of birds 
that dotted the baking 
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ly half an hour he continued to sail on flat, stiffly- 
extended wings at about the same elevation: then, 
of a sudden, as he swung around on that are of his 
circle which curved outward toward the ocean, his 
ardent eyes seemed to kindle with a more intense 
light and he shot off at a tangent, hastening with 
powerful strokes of his great pinions north-eastward 
toward the more distant end of Turtle Island. A 
mile or more ahead of him and at a much lesser 
altitude above the dense 
island, a long-winged osprey was flying in the same 
direction, gripping in his sharp claws the limp, 
cold body of a large catfish. 

For some moments the osprey remained oblivious 
to the grim feathered meteor moving through the 
upper air, high above him and far to the rear; bat 
being as watchful as the eagle himself’ and fully 
as keen of vision, he marked the swift approach 
of his pursuer when the latter was still more than 
half a mile distant. Instantly the osprey almost 
doubled his speed. His long, graceful wings smote 
the swirling air with far greater force and with 
increased rapidity; and he drew the catfish, which 
he carried headforemost, close up against his belly, 
so that it offerea little resistance to the rushing 
wind. He would have acted more wisely had he 
dropped downward into the thick, jungly woods be- 
neath him, since there the eagle would scarcely 
have considered it worth while to follow him: but 
this, for some reason, he did not do, trusting to his 
long lead in the race or to a chance that the eagle, 
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when he saw that his approach had been 

noted, would abandon the pursuit. This 

course the eagle would probably have fol- 
lowed under ordinary circumstances; for, on the 
Carolina coast, where ospreys are numerous, the in- 
dolent tyrant of the air seldom undertakes a loug, 
stern chase, preferring to bide his time until he 
can exact his tribute without putting himself to 
too great exertion. It happened, however, that this 
particular eagle was unusually hungry or else less 
lazy than most others of his kind. Instead of 
swerving aside, when he saw that his unwilling pro- 
vider had awakened to the situation, and resuming 
his patient circling until an easier opportunity 
should offer, he uttered a short, harsh, angry scream 
and bent all the power of his massive body to the 
task that lay before him. Yet, to all outward ap- 
pearances, he seemed scarcely to exert his full 
strength. The strokes of his wide, sombre wings 
were slow and deliberate beside the quick beating 
of the osprey’s narrower pinions: but the high, 
thin note of the smitten air, cloven asunder by that 
great on-runshing bulk, was of itself sufficient to 
indicate the terrific speed at which the eagle hurled 
himself forward. 

Turtle Island lay far behind and three-fourths of 
the long length of Great Coon Island had slid swift- 
ly past beneath him when the osprey knew that he 
was beaten. The eagle was less than a hundred 
yards behind and above him now, his ample wing 
fanning the air with the same seemingly deliberate 
motion that had marked their action from the be- 
ginning: and now that the two birds were compar- 
atively close together, the marvelous velocity at 
which those strong, unhurried strokes propelled the 
heavy body of the tyrant became impressively ob- 
vious. The gap between pursuer and pursued short- 
ened with ominous rapidity, and now the two were 
racing onward, neck and neck, as it were, ihe eagle, 
however, being still about a hundred feet above the 
smaller bird. The osprey screamed shrilly in his 
excitement and angry despair. Before him opened 
a shallow marsh-bordered bay of the sea, some ten 
or twelve miles wide: and he knew that long be- 
fore he could gain the cover of the woods on the 
further shore his pursuer would be upon him. Sud- 
denly he folded his long wings tightly and allowed 
himself to fall, as though stricken lifeless, toward 
the thick jungle directly beneath him. If he could 
reach the shelter of that dense wilderness of green 
boughs, he would yet enjoy the fish that his skill 
and industry had procured him. 

But the osprey failed to take into account the 
tremendous headway of his now inert body. Im- 
stead of falling straight down like a plummet of 
lead dropped from a balloon, he was swept strongly 
(Continued on Page 12) 


The Great Talons Struck and Were Driven Home 


plain of mud far below 
were of no especial in- 
terest. He watched them 
because it was the bus- 
iness of his eyes to see 
all that passed within 
their range of action; 
but he watched them 
idly and mechanically, 
for nothing that they 
might do could affect 
him in any way, either 
to his profit or to his 
disadvantage. For near- 
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By A. JEFFERS 


N the shs»e of her oyster beds, Vir- 
ginia possesses an empire under the 
waters of the Chesapeake and its 
tributaries. It may truly be said to 

be “An Empire Under the Sea”. It is 
truly a valuable asset; possessed and en- 
joyed by no other state in the Union to 
an equal extent, or in such proportions. 

The State Commissioner of Fisheries places the salt 
water bottoms of the state at 3,000 square miles, or nearly 
2.000.000 acres. Of this vast acreage 400,000 acres are 
set apart for planting purposes by private parties who 


A new point of view of the tre- 
mendous Southern Oyster Indus- 
try which is rapidly rising in the 
million dollar clas; and promises 
far greater returns « en “inten- 
sive’ methods becors more in 
vogue in “farming” u..cer water. 


combined land area of Delaware and 
Rhode. Island, and nearly as large as the 
state of Connecticut. These waters, this 
immense area, is practically floored with 
oysters and clams, practically filled with 
fish and crabs, and free from ice all the 
-—————__ year. If a line were run around the inden- 

tations of the shores bordering all the 
arms, inlets, bays and tidal streams of Virginia, it would 
make a line sufficiently long, if streaightened out, to 
reach from the ‘Golden Horn” (Hampton Roads) on the 
Atlantic, to the “Golden Gate” (San Francisco’ on ¿ne 


250,000 Bushels of Oyster Shells, Hampton, Va. 


lease the land at $1 per acre per annum 200,000 acres 
are held as a natural preserve, the balance is, as yet, un- 
worked. 

The oyster output is placed, by the same authority, at 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 annually. This places 
the annual oyster catch at 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels. 
These reduced to tons. make a tonnage of 300 tons of 
shells annually, which are used for agricultural and in- 
dustrial purposes, commanding about 8 cents a bushel 
f.o.b. cars or sailing vessels. It is estimated that fully 
40,000 people are directly interested or engaged in the 
oyster industry—including the people interested in taking 
Gams. It is an industry of great importance to the city 
and seaport of Norfolk and is yet in its infancy. In fact, 
it is easily demonstrated that if all the oyster acreage 
was only fairly utilized, the gross proceeds would ex- 
ceed that of the cotton crop in any cotton state, the corn 
crop of any corn state, or the wheat crop of any wheat 
state. In short, no other single crop in any other state 
would equal the Virginia oyster crop, in gross receipts, if 
her oyster bottoms were only fairly well utilized—say as 
well cultivated as those of Connecticut or Rhode Island. 
By comparison, I may state that the acreage of Virginia 
oyster bottoms, or salt water bottoms, is greater than the 


Pacific: and reach all the way back again.. If we add to 
the above the fish and crabbing interests, we increase the 
number of people engaged in the work of taking food 
from the salt waters of the state of Virginia to more than 
50.000, and the value of the combined salt water products 
tô nearly $12,000,000 annually. The Chesapeake and its 
tributaries are filled with fish at all seasons of the year, 
the finny tribes coming in from the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream in search of food or to spawn. The Gulf 
Stream is the great “Nursery of the Sea”. From it the 
Chesapeake and its tributaries are replenished at differ- 
ent seasons of the year by different varieties of fish. It 
may truly be said that the “fish barrel” of Virginia never 
gets empty, and the menhaden fishermen see to it that 
the “eruse of oil—fish oil—never gets empty, either. It 
is interesting to contemplate the time when all these pro- 
ductive waters, and all these productive lands, may be 
thoroughly cultivated and utilized to their fullest possi- 
bilities. 

The combination of soil products and water products 
of Southeastern Virginia already reaches a grand aggre- 
gate of just about $25,000,000 annually and is steadily 
increasing. What will it be a few years hence, when both 
the land and the water are properly utilized? 


To and From the Dance 


The following remarkable little prose poem was written 
several years ago by a newspaper man who had formerly 
been a “star” reporter on a leading Boston paper. He 
started a little magazine in Atlanta, and this is a sample 
of his contributions.—EDITOR. 


66 VERY man you meet,” said he, “is either gcing 
to or coming from the Dance. So far as I am 
concerned I am going from it. In the hey-day 
of youth I was getting ready for the dance and 

my heart fairly leaped in Expectation’s pleasant dream. 

_ “In fancy I heard the music as it rolled and swelled: 

in my mind’s eye I could see tripping along, a thousand 

merry dancers—gay butterflies they were—and I, all so 
soon was to join that mad, glad throng and be one of them! 

“Days crowded days, and weeks were multiplied, and 
months grew on apace; years came and passed and came 
again as others will come and pass, bearing the burthen 
of dead Hope and Joy. 

“But the fruit ripened in the flight of years and fell and 
vanished. I went-to the dance—no doubt of that. Every- 


body. almost, it seemed to me, was there. How long I 
remained I do not care to know. Let the empty years of 
my life from twenty to forty tell the tale that they alone 
can tell. 

“In that mad revel were many merry dancers! Ah, how 
the bright lights shone and glistened; how the glasses 
sparkled and the wine within them—and the music made 
one’s soul drunk with joy. In the corner yonder was a 
pretty girl and she was listening to the passionate vows of 
one not a somnambulist of love, and the words were 
spoken—they quitted the ball-room and its giddy maze at 
early eventide, and hand in hand and heart in heart, 
reared them a little altar at a place called Home, and 
worshipped there. ; 

“Yonder stood a bright fellow, much the worse for wine, 
and he danced on and drank on, and drank and danced on 
still—and the gay equippage in which he came to the dance 
was supplanted by a hearse with its somber plumes—but 
the dance went on and on and I remained—imagining, 
indeed, that all of earth’s enjoyment was mine. There 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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It is one thing 
to make soda 
crackers that 
are occasionally 
good. 


It is quite 
another thing 
to make them 
so that they are 
not only al- 
ways better 
than all other 
soda crackers, 
but always of | 
unvarying good- 
ness. 


The name 
“Uneeda’— 
stamped on 
every one of 
them — means 
thatif a million 
packages of 
Uneeda Biscuit 
were placed be- 
fore you, you 
could choose 
any one of 
them, confi- 
dent that every 
soda cracker in 
that package 
would be as 
good as the best 
Uneeda Biscuit 
ever baked. 
Five cents. 
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BISCUIT 
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THE TYRANT OF THE AIR 


(Continued from Page 10) 


forward by the impulse of his former horizontal flight, so 
that the plane of his descent was a steep incline instead of 
a perpendicular. He could have checked this forward mo- 
tion by extending and stiffening his pinions; but this wouid 
have slackened momentarily the speed of his fall, and he 
knew that in that moment the huge, dark, irresistible bulk 
hurling itself down upon him would either strike him fuli 
and fair before it could swerve aside or, at the least, cut 
off his retreat into the safe refuge of the jungle. He 
kept his wings compactly closed, therefore, making no ef- 
fort to steepen the line of his descent: and almost in- 
stantly he realized that his attempt to gain the shelter of 
the woods had been delayed—by an infinitesimal yet fatal 
fraction of time—too long. The strong headway acquired 
during his long. swift, onward rush bore him terward be- 
yond the furthest fringe of trees on the roundec end of 
the island and he found himself directly above ‘he dark, 
wrinkled surface of the open bay. Thirty feet above the 
choppy waters he spread his wings widely, releasing the 
dead fish at the same moment, and shot forward and 
slightly upward, screaming plaintively in his bitter dis- 
appointment. The eagle, rushing downward like an iron 
meteorite from the outer rim of the air, whistled past him, 
almost brushing the edge of the osprey’s fan-like tail. 

Although, however, the tyrant had asserted his mastery 
over his rebellious vassal, he was not destined to enjoy 
the spoils of his victory. He paid no heed now to rhe 
screaming osprey but shot straight down after the falling 
fish, his body listing sharply to one side, his wings half 
spread, his trenchant talons opened wide beneath him. 
A dead fish does not sink, it is true, having sufficient 
buoyancy to float upon the surface of the water: but an 
eagle, when he has compelled an osprey to relinquish his 
prey, always prefers to seize the booty before it strikes 
the surface. Usually this is easily accomplished, since, in 
most cases, an osprey circles upward when attacked by 
an eagle, and the fish, consequently, has a considerable 
distance to fall: but in the present instance, this distaice 
did not exceed thirty feet, and the fraction of a moment 
that elapsed before the fish disappeared for an instant be- 
neath the water was too brief an interval for the tyrant, 
with all his incomparable swiftness and address, to over- 
take and seize the prize. Yet so nearly did he succeed 
that the two bodies struck the dark-green surface of the 
bay almost simultaneously, the splash of the dead fish 
being instantly obliterated by the great surge of white 
foam and silver spray in which the eagle, his broad wings 
now beating strongly, vanished momentarily from view. 
And, in that moment, Fate—to whose whimsical hand the 
creatures of the wild no less than we ourselves are as the 
helpless puppets in a pantomime—intervened. 


In the shadowy green-gray gloom—as of a clouded 
crystal—that was neither darkness nor light, close to 
the sandy bottom of the shallow bay, another race had 
just been run—a race in which the penalty of the loser 
had been swift, utter extinction.. In this unseen subima- 
rine tragedy the actors had been a young hammer-head 
shark, about four feet long, and a small silvery whiting . 
and it was indeed a strange chance that the shark, hav- 
ing finished his meal, should have risen to the surface 
at precisely the same instant when the eagle, plunging 
down from the upper air like a falling star, struck the 
water. Possibly the eagle saw the dark body beneath 
him and took it to be the dead catfish that he had been 
at such pains to procure, but more probably the great 
talons struck blindly, and encountering resistance, were 
driven home with all the wonderful strength of the great 
bird’s wire-like muscles before his fierce eyes caught a 
glimpse of the object that he was clutching. . Deep through 
the thin gray armor of the hammer-head’s neck, close to 
the base of the queer ‘flat, shelf-like head three times 
as wide as it was long—through firm, white flesh and 
gristly, colorless cartilage—they struck like hooks of steel : 
and when instantaneously the eagle felt himself jerked 
powerfully forward and downward àud saw through tne 
foaming water the strange black shane beneath him, not 
even the mad terror that smote like a taunder clap upon 
his crude understanding could lend him sufficient strength 
to un-do what he had done and wrench loose his curving 
needle-pointed claws. 


A half mile or more distant, two men sat in a small 
green yawl fishing for whiting. They had watched with 
lively interest the final stage of the contest between the 
osprey and his over-lord; and the younger had denounced 
vehemently the unscrupulous conduct of the tyrant. “An 
eagle’s nothing but a pirate,’ he exclaimed. Lord! 
Look at that, will you! He’s coming down like an arrow 

Hello! What in thunder’s the matter with him 
now ?” 

They stood up in the boat. The eagle’s great wings 
were beating madly, yet seemed unable to lift him into 
the air. For a moment the two men gazed in silence, 
amazed and mystified: then the older of the two under- 
stood. “Quick!” he said, “haul in the lines! He’s struck 
a fish that’s too big for him and he can’t get loose.” He 
sprang forward to the anchor-line. 


Terror such as he had never known before in all his 
forty years—the furious, frenzied fear that comes to even 


the strongest wild creatures in the face of imminent death 
—possessed the tyrant while he fought desperately for bis 
life. After the first few moments, he had abandoned all 
effort to loosen the grip of his talons, concentrating every 
atom of his strength in the great bands of muscle that 
operated his wings. The thing beneath him—this awful, 
unknown monster of the dark waters—sougiat always to 
carry him down, jerking powerfully, swerving from side 
to side, sometimes rushing forward-—vut always pulling 
straight down with unrelenting strength. The eagle fought 
in stern silence. Breath was too precious to be wasted 
in the cackling, maniacal laugh he sometimes uttered 
when in combat with his fellows, ov at the triumphant 
climax of a long plunge through the air upon a falling 
fish or fleeing wild duck. His mind was unable to grasp 
the nature of this strange, new peril, but he realized— 
by instinct rather than by any process of reasoning— 
his one chance lay in leading the fight into shallow water 
where his antagonist could not drag him beneath the 
surface, 

Some seventy-five yards distant lay a long, low sand- 
bank, protruding—now that the tide was low, a rew 
inches above the surrounding water—and even in the 
madness of his overpowering fear the eagle contrived to 
govern the direction of the spasmodic rushes of the ter- 
ror-stricken fish so that they led toward the shoal water. 

When the last faint spark of hope burns out and in 
his dim, circumscribed consciousness, a wild creature 
knows that extinction is at hand, he becomes, in a sense, 
a coward. Yet, there are few among the wild kindred 
who, when escape is at last impossible, will not perish 
with bloody tooth and claw. To the tyrant the prescience 
of close, inevitable doom came swiftly. The superb 
strength that had never failed before was passing out 
of him now; and he knew that the exposed reef was a 
goal that could never be attained. Yet he fought on 
doggedly—mad with fear, but entertaining no thought of 
resignation or surrender. A little while more and the 
dark waters would close over his lordly white head: but 
the fire of those splendid eyes remained undimmed to 
the last. 


‘The sharp, curved bow of the trim green yawl drove 
like a knife through the waters of the bay, and indeed 
the bare-headed, bare-armed youth, whose broad shoul- 
ders swayed forward and back with machine-like regu- 
larity, was rowing as he had never rowed before. Not 
once did he turn his head. His companion, the bearded 
man in the bow of the yawl, trembled in his eager ex- 
citement. To his mind an eagle was a royal bird—a 
magnificent organism, so marvelously constructed, so per- 
fect in every detail, so noble to look upon in repose or 
in action, as to win full forgiveness for the transgression 


of our human law that the strong shall not oppress the ` 


weak: and now, as he noted the rapid failing of the 
tyrant’s strength and realized that, in a few moments tie 
last remnant of former power must depart from those 
wide, dark wings, he clenched his teeth and swore ve 
hemently beneath his breath. The eagle had not seen 
the approaching boat until it was less than three hun- 
dred yards away and it seemed to the man then that 
the great wings labored with new strength. But if this 
were true—if the eagle had been inspired by increased 
fear or by reawakened hope to one final, conclusive raily 
—his access of quickened energy had passed almost im- 
mediately. And, with its passing, the aching sinews of 
the tyrant seemed to deaden gradually and grow cold. 
For an instant the broad wings, no longer capable of 
movement, spread flat and inert on the surface, and the 
unwavering eyes stared fixedly at the advancing boat 
now scarcely fifty feet away. Then, suddenly, the place 
where he had been was empty. But the next momeut 
the man in the bow of the yawl plunged his arm deep 
into the swirling water and shouted with delight as his 
fingers closed tightly on the stiff primary feathers of 
the eagle's wing. 


For the better part of an hour the tyrant rested on the 
dry flooring-boards in the stern, gazing steadfastly at his 
rescuers with eyes that had lost nothing of their strange 
brilliancy. The boat was riding at anchor and its occu- 
pants had resumed their fishing, sitting on the two for- 
ward thwarts and watching the eagle with keen interest. 
In the bow lay a reddened hatchet, and somewhere on 
the surface of the bay the carcass of the hammer-head 
was drifting with the tide. A long time the eagle lay 
motionless, save for his heavy breathing, too utterly ex- 
hausted to stir. At last he shifted his gaze, looking far 
out across the waters. The hot sun had dried his feath- 
ers, and once more he felt the throb and pulse of strength 
in every fiber of his hard, muscular body. He scrambled 
awkwardly to his feet, and spreading his dark wings, 
launched upward into the air. 
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The greatest known depth of the ocean ìs midway be- 
tween the islands of Tristan de Cunha and the mouth of 
the Rio de la Plata. The bottom was here reached at a 
depth of 46,236 feet, or eight and three-fourth miles, ex- 
ceeding by more than 17,000 feet the ħeight of Mt. Ever- 
est, the loftiest mountain in the world. 
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A WINNING START ° 


A Perfectly Digested Breakfast Makes Nerve 
Force For the Day. 


Everything goes wrong if the breakfast 
lies in your stomach ‘ike a mud pie. 
What you eat does harm if you can’t 
digest it—it turns to poison. 

A bright lady teacher found this to be 
true, even of an ordinary light breakfast 
of eggs and toast. She says: 

“Two years ago I contracted a very an- 
noying form of indigestion. My stomach 
was in such condition that a simple break- 
fast of fruit, toast and’ egg gave me great 
distress. 

“I was slow to believe that trouble could 
come from such a simple diet but finally 
had to give it up, and found a great 
change upon a cup of hot Postum and 
Grape-Nuts with cream, for my morning 
meal. For more than a year I have held 
to this course and have not suffered ex- 
cept when injudiciously varying my diet. 

“T have been a teacher for several years 
and find that my easily digested break- 
fast means a saving of nervous force for 
the entire day. My gain of ten pounds in 
weight also causes me t® want to testify 
to the value of Grape-Nuts. 

“Grape-Nuts holds first rank at our 
table.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. 

“There's a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Battle 


Obe Old- Fashioned 
Sweetheart 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


The blossom-bright lanes in the 
shadow and gleam, 

The valleys, far-calling to Love in 

`~ a dream, 

Song-thrilled of the morning, and 
pathways as blest 

As the rose that her lips knew— 
that bloomed for love’s breast; 

And a ride o’er a road rimmed 
with daisies, like snow, 

With the old-fashioned sweetheart 
he loved long ago. 


Sure, the bird’s songs were sweet- 
er; the blue ọ the skies 

Was not bright as the heaven he 
saw in her eyes; 

His soul dreamed the words that 
the lips could not say: 

“I shall love thee forever, Sweet- 
heart, as today!” 

No face in the after glad years 
would he know 

Like the old-fashioned sweetheart 
he loved long ago. 


Still sweet are the words that his 
love story tells, 

Set to music immortal by Mem- 
ory’s bells; 

The ride at her side. in the blos- 
somy place, 

The dream that he dreamed in the 
light of her face. : Dh 

Oh, the love of life’s Maytime lives 
after life’s snow > 

For the old-fashioned sweetheart 
he loved long ago. 


‘ 


OR a quiet, somniferous job commend that. 


of a night clerk in an “Open All Night” 

pharmacy in a small town. After the regular 

nightly work has been finished you throw the 
alarm on the door, then tilt your chair back against 
the wall, read and doze. Easy, eh? Possibly! 

Tingle-jingle-ting. 

I rouse myself from my doze and answer 
ephone, sleepily. ‘“Yes—Central Pharmacy—Sam 
Wiley talking. What!—Oh, my God.” for the mes- 
sage received was from Dr. Hansee. “Nellie Guider 
has just died after taking a dose of medicine bought 
at your store this evening.” 

Nellie, my sweetheart, my Nellie, dead! Why— 
why that’s impossible. What would life be without 
her. All my plans and dreams centered around her. 
What would I have to live for? i 

A sudden thought—I filled that prescription for 
her, what was in it. A hurried search reveals it on 
the prescription file: Codeine, ammonium chloride, 
camphorated tincture of opium, syrup of wild 
cherry. Nothing but a simple cough syrup, thank 


the tel- 


~- goodness. and an overdose would not injure anyone. 


Plainly written, too, so it was impossible to err in 


By GES TER SARD 


on the counter? Where has the codeine bottle gone? 
Had I taken the wrong bottle. I wonder. And the 
cyanide of ammonia sits alongside the chloride; I 
wonder if I have mixed them up! Then, the lauda- 
num and paregoric are side by side. What had I 
used? 

I was busy just then, I remembered — some soda 
sales, several people for stamps, some cigar cus- 
tomers, and that telephone call. I was interrupted 
steadily while filling it. Then Nellie was back here 
talking to me. Oh, Lord! What had I used! Why 
had I replaced the bottles; if they were out I could 
compare them and ease my mind. 

Tingle-jingle-ting. 

Some of the boys probably wanting to talk over 
the baseball game or plan for tomorrow afternoon. 
Fools, do they think I can plan or talk with my 
sweetheart lying dead and I probably the cause? Let 
them ring. 

What was that graduate used for before I meas- 
ured the syrup of wild cherry? Hum-m. Prussic 
acid, as I live! I wonder if the boy washed it out 
or took it for granted that because he could see 
nothing in it that it must be Clean. And those 
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was interrupted? Oh, my head, how it aches. I 
wish I could think. 

Tingle-lingle-ting. 

Condfound you, ring then, wear your battery out 
if you wish. My head turns like a wheel, each 
spoke surmounted by Nellie’s face, contorted by the 
agonies of death from the different drugs, some- 
times reproachful, sometimes pleading. I did not 
do it—I could not have done it. 

Tingle-jingle-ting. 

There it goes again, that Central has no more 
brains than a kettle of fish. Ring! Ring! Per- 
haps it’s the coroner notifying me as to the result 
and warning me to skip out. for he would never put 
me behind the bars. 

What, ringing again; I’ll escape them. A shot 
from my trusty friend here and I am with you, 
Nellie. “Bang”. 

Evidently, one shot was enough for the chair fell 
sideways with its burden. 

Tingle-jingle-ting. 

Jerusalem, that telephone has been ringing for 
the last 10 minutes, and I dozing here. So, picking 
myself up from the floor, I answer— 
that 


filling. I wonder what she died of. 
Great Heavens! Who left that strychnine bottle 


cest 


By LUCY RICE 


66 ©’ thing!” murmured a neighbor, looking pityingly into Rachel's still 


“I hope she had pleasant dreams as she dozed off, and didn't 
Po’ thing! She 
The Lord only 


face, 

fear to find the River Jordan soap-suds or dish-water. 

never woulder done it if she hadn’t ben broke down. 
knows what'll become of them children !” 

They put her wedding dress on her—twas the newest one she had, and folded 
her yellowed hands over the yellowed lace on her breast. Then, the seven 
children were allowed to come in for a last look at her. They wept and de- 
clared it was not “Ma”. Someone said the reason she looked unnatural was 
because they had never before seen her resting. 

It was in the fall of the year, when everything in nature was dying that 
Rachel died, too. Rachel died of her own accord. She saturated her only 
handkerchief with chloroform, then put it over her face, and lay down for 
a long rest. 

That was the only selfish thing Rachel ety done since her marriage, ten 
years before. Of course, it was very wrong; but, then, there was such a big 
wash waiting to be done, and there was BO much sewing, before the three 
oldest children should be ready for school, and the baby had been exposed to 
whooping-cough, and the cooking-stove refused to draw—and Rachel was tired. 

Rachel's death inconvenienced Jim very much. He was compelled to lose 
a whole day from his farm work to attend to the burial. If Rachel had thought, 
she would surely have put it off until Jim's busiest season was over. Jim did 
not understand why Rachel did it. She could not have been dissatisfied with 
her lot. Why, there was not another woman’s husband in all the country sav- 
ing as much money as he was. It was certainly a mystery why Rachel should 
have wanted to relinquish this life. 

It was fully three months before Jim cevld arrange to get another wife. In 
the meantime, he had to give the younger children out to any of the neighbors 
who were kind enough to keep them, and hire a woman to come and help the 
older children with the- work. The hired woman never came in to start the 
day's work until after sunrise, whereas, Rachel had always arisen at 4 o'clock 
and given Jim an early breakfast. 

The new arrangement was a great bother, certainly. Jim could not com- 
prehend why it was that, when school opened, the children were unable to 39, 
on account of having nothing fit to wear. He was disgusted that the fruit was 
all rotting on the ground, instead of drying, canning, and preserving itself as 
usual. He was puzzled to know why he never had a clean shirt ready to put 
on, and why the lamps were always smoked, untrimmed and in need of Oil. It 
vexed him that he was constantly being called on for money for household ex- 
penses. Rachel had always taken butter and eggs to the store to give in ex- 
change for the things she needed. Things were certainly being badly managed, 
Jim thought, so he discharged the hired woman and got another. The new one 
was not very kind to the children. She put too much soda in the bread, and 
made the coffee too weak. Jim was plainly discouraged. 

The children went around with solid faces and hands, uncombed hair, and 
their clothes hanging on by one button. They did not miss their mother much. 
Now they could play out in the rain all they wanted to. At night they cried 
with the ear-ache, and their father thought it strange that they had never 
been bothered, or rather bothered others, with it before. 

Nobody thought of gathering the dried vegetables for next year’s planting. 
Nobody thought to feed the little turkeys down by the barn; so one morning 
they were found with their feet turned up to the sun. The cows fell back in 
giving milk until there was scarcely enough for the family use, all because a 
good milker could not be found for them. The dead leaves were not swept 
from the yard, the weeds were allowed to grow up with the flowers, and things 
looked desolate. Everything about the house showed very plainly that Rachel 
w resting. , Jim has never yet understood why Rachel went off for her long 
rest. Of course, it was very wrong of Rachel. 


scales—did I destroy the papers after weighing the 
aconitia for the hospital; or was that the time I 


“Hello! Yes, Central Pharmacy. Yes, Oh, 
you, Doc, what is it? All right. Good night.” 


Primitive Man 


By MARGARET GRAHAM 


66 H, I wisht I hadna done. it! wisht Ik’d cut it out! 
ole Liss ’ud be sorry, I reckon.” 
Robert had sinned, his poor little repentant heart was heavy 
with remorse and he had been “seein’ things” all day. He was often 
tempted to cry but he fought stubbornly against it. Crying was meant only 
for babies! If he could just recall that one day what a happy little boy he 
would be. But suddenly life was a grievous burden, and by the reckless folly 
of one mad little act, cruel in the extreme and big in sin. 
“Why, ov course, I knew better,” he thought, “mother has told me more’n 
a hundred times ’twuz wrong. I didn’t mean to do it, neither, but it’s jus’ the 
same zif I meant to, ‘cause I can’t cut it out, now. Heigho, I don’t s’pose I'll 
ever be happy no more, an’ I may live a hundred years like gran’pa did. I 
don’t spec I ken bear it, I druther die little. But I neenta think Iken live 
‘thout eatin’ an’ I ain’t go no appetite now, seems like; my stomick is jus’ as 
holler, an’ mother neenta lock up the purserves. 
“It’s the sin; it jus’ keeps follerin’ me ‘round ilke a big-eyed rabbit. Boys 
is mean, but girls is meaner still. If ole Liss hadna dared me, I wouldna done 
it. I don’t take a dare offen no girl. An’ when I done it, nen she said I wuz 


Wisht I’d die! nen 


mean. Huh! mean, nothin’! She’s the mean one. I never will love’r no 
more. She’s pukey an’ she’s ugly as a mud fence, red-headed-freckled-faced- 


thing! that’s what she is. She's jus’ like the balance ov the women, like Uncle 
Joe said they wuz, allus deceivin’ us men eternal. But there’s mother, ’course 
she’s different; mother’s bully. An’ if rd on’y minded what. she said, *stead ov 
ole mean Liss, I wouldna been in a nawful fix now. Oh, if I could on’y teller! 
But she’d be horryfied; she’s just setter heart onto my bein’ a preacher, an’ Iken 
make my voice go most like a preacher's now, whenever I try to. But nobody 
wants a pasture what has drawed blood. An’ mother’ll be so dis’pointed. Oh, 
Lordy, Lordy! Seems like I lost all intrus’ in ever’thing, I don’t wanta play 
ball, ner smoke, an’ I shore don’t wanta see that ole Liss no more. I’m 
done with women !” 

That night when Robert went to bed his mother followed him and invited 
his confidence and the poor little burdened heart overflowed: 

“Youken blame it all onto ole Liss; she said she wuz oler’n me an’ ’at she 
wouldn’ dare to do it, an’ I said I bet I would. Nen she said she jus dared 
me to; said ’at I wuz-allus tellin’ Jacobs an’ tryin’ to show off, big Ike, an’ ‘at 
I wuz gettin’ too big for my britches. Ole Liss said that! You don’t know what ' 
a Jacob is? Why. mother! don’t you ricolect ‘bout Nesaw an’ Jacob? You 
know when Nesaw sold his birthmark to Jacob for a ness’ of pa’tidges an’ 
Jacob fooled his pa an’ made like twuz Nesaw? Well, tha’s a Jacob. See? 
An’ when ole Liss called me a sissy an’ said I wuz tellin’ ov a Jacob, I said 
I wuzn’t, neither, an’ nen—oh, Lordy, Lordy—I done it! Nen ole Liss screamed 
out ’at the ole bad man ‘’u’d shore get me, an’ nobody but a dog woulda done 
it. An’ she th’owed a norange at me an’ hit me on my sore toe; an’ I hollered 
back at her ‘You is a dog, a little yaller, curly-tail poodle!’ Oh, mother, 
mother, it’s a nawful thing to have blood onto your hands. Iken cram my 
fingers into my airs right now an’ Iken hear them pore little things cryin’ 
peep, peep, peep! jus’ as plain. I won’t never, never kill no more little birds 
as long as I live, mother, so help me—Peter! 

“Mother,” the voice held a note of anxiety, “Lissy ain’t much oler’n me, 
is she? Reckon she won’t be my girl ne +more? I know what Iken do, 
giver a nother orange to suck; that’s what!” 


Owing to the popular demand for this series of storicttes, we have 
made arrangements to publish in forthcoming issues, not only the prize- 


winners, but those earning special mention through rer ness of plot, 
breeziness and human interest qualities—Eprror. 
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By HAROLD MacGRATH 


CHAPTER XI—( Concluded) 


STRONG and steady east 

wind blowing over the city 

of Rochelle had driven away 

all vestige of the storm. The 

Singing air was spangled 
with frosty brine-mist; the flower of 
the lily fluttered from a hundred 
masts. A noble vision, truly, was the good ship Saint Laurent, 
standing out boldly against the clear horizon and the dark green 
of the waters. High up among the spars and shrouds swarmed 
the seamen. Canvas flapped and bellied as it dropped from 
arm to arm, sending the fallen snow in a flurry to the decks. 
On the poop-deck stood the black-gowned Jesuits, the sad-faced 
nuns, several members of the great company, soldiers and ad- 
venturers. The wharves and docks and piers were crowded 
with the curious: bright-gowned peasants, soldiers from the 
fort, merchants, and a sprinkling of the noblesse. It was not 
every day that a great ship left the harbor on so long and haz- 
ardous a voyage. 

The Chevalier: leaned dreamily against the railing. He was 
conscious of an approaching illness, too. When would he wake 
—and where? A hand touched his arm. He turned and saw 
Brother Jacques. There was a kindly expression on the young 
priest’s face. He now saw the Chevalier in a new light, not the 
gay cavalier, but as a man who, suffering a mortal stroke, car- 
ried his head high, hiding the wound like a Spartan. 

“A last look at France, Monsieur le Chevalier, for many a 
day to come.” The Chevalier nodded. 

“For many days, indeed. . . . It is along way from the 
Candlestick in Paris to the deck of the Saint Laurent. The 
widest stretch of fancy would not have brought us together 
again. There is, then, some invisible hand that guides us 
surely and certainly to our various ends, as the English poet 
says. Who among us*shall look upon these shores again?” 

“What about these shores, Paul?” asked Victor, coming up. 
“They are not very engaging 
just now.” 

“But it is France, Victor; 
it is France; and from any : 
part. of France Paris may be 
reached.” He turned his face 
north, in the direction of Par- 
is. His eyes closed; he was 
very pale. “Do we not die 
sometimes, Victor, while yet 
the heart and brain go on 
beating and thinking?” 

Victor grasped the Cheva- 
lier’s hand. ‘There are some 
friendships which are ex- 
pressed not by the voice, but 
by the pressure of a hand, a / 
kindling glance of the eye. 


N which the Chevalier and his adventurous 
friends (and supposed friends) clear for the 


New World, to read the riddle of the mystery 
which Fate holds in store for them. 


On board all was activity. There 
came a lurch, a straining of ropes and 
a creaking of masts, and the good ship 
Saint Laurent swam out to sea. Sud- 
denly the waters trembled and the 
air shook: the king’s man-of-war had 
fired the admiral’s salute. So the 
voyage began. Priests, soldiers, mer- 
chants, seamen, peasants and nobles, 
all stood silent on the poop-deck, watching the rugged promon- 
tory sink, turrets and towers and roofs merge into one an- 
other, black lines melt into grey ; stood watching till the islands 
became misty in the sunshine and nothing of France remained 
but a long, thin, hazy line. 

“The last of France, for the present,” said the poet. 

The Comte d’Herouville, his face purple with rage and cha- 
gri., came up. He approached Victor. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “you lied. Madame is not on board.” 
He drew back his hand to strike the poet in the face, but fin- 
gers of iron caught his wrist and held it in the air. 

“The day we land, Monsieur,” said the Chevalier, calmly. 
“Monsieur de Saumaise is not your equal with the sword.” 

“And you?” with a sneer. 


“Well, I can try.” 
CHAPTER XII 
Achates Writes a Ballade of Double Refrain 


H ! the loneliness of that first night at sea!—the low whist- 

ling song of the icy winds among the shrouds; the cold re- 
pellent color tones which lay thinly across the west, pressing 
upon the ragged, heaving horizon. 

Only. the seamen and the priests went about unconcerned, 
untroubled, tranquil, the one knowing his sea and the other 
his God. ‘There was something reassuring. in the serenity of 
the black cassocks as they went hither and thither, offering 
physical and spiritual assistance. 

Mass was celebrated, and a strange, rude 
picture was presented to those eyes accus- 
tomed to the interior of lofty cathedrals: the 
smoky lanterns, the squat ceiling, the heavy 
woodwork, the kneeling figures involuntarily 
jostling one another to the rolling of the 
ship, the resonant voice of Father Chaumo- 
not, the frequent glitter of a breast-plate, a 
sword-hilt, or a helmet. 

The Chevalier knelt, not because he was in 
sympathy with Chaumonot’s Latin, but be- 
cause he desired not tobe conspicuous. 

He was conscious of a pain bearing down 
upon his eyes. Waves of dizziness, accom- 
panied by flashes of fire, passed to and fro 
through his aching head. It seemed but a 
moment gone that he had been shaking with 
the cold. 

Chaumonot’s voice rose and fell. Some- 
times the voice sounded like thunder in his 
ears; anon, it was so far away that he could 


hear only the echo of it. Presently the mass 


i 
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Brother Jacques moved on. He saw that for the present he 
had no part in these two lives. 
“Look !” Victor cried, pointing toward the harbor towers. 
“Jehan?” murmured the Chevalier. “Good old soul! Is he 
waving his hand, Victor? The sun . . . I can not see.” 
“Do you suppose your father . it 
“Who?” calmly 
“Ah! Well, then, Monsieur le Marquis: do you suppose he 
has sent Jehan to verify the report that you sail for Quebec?” 
“T do not suppose anything, Victor. As for Monsieur le 
Marquis, I have ceased to hate him. How beautiful the sea is!” 


N the wharf nearest the vessel stood two women, hooded so 

as to conceai their faces. “There, Gabrielle; you have 
asked to see the Chevalier du Cevennes; that is he leaning 
against the railing.” 

“So that is the Chevalier. And he goes to Quebec. In mer- 
cy’s name, what business has he there?” 

“You are hurting my arm, dear. Victor would not tell me 
why he goes to Quebec.” 

“Ah, if he goes out of friendship for Victor, it is well.” 

“Is he not handsome?” 

“Melancholy handsome, after the pattern of the English- 
man’s Hamlet. I like a man with a bright face. When does 
the Henry IV sail?” suddenly. 

“Two weeks from tomorrow. Tomorrow is Fools’ Day.” 

“Why, then, do not those on yonder ship sail tomorrow in- 
stead of today?” 

“You were not always so bitter.” 

“Silence! The Comte d’Herouville in Rochelle? I am lost 
if he sees me. Let us go!” And Madame de Brissac dragged 
her companion back into the crowd. “That man here? Anne, 
you must hide me well.” 

“Why do you ask about the gloomy ship which is to take me 
to Quebec?” asked Anne, her curiosity aroused of a sudden. 

Madame put a finger against her lips. “I shall tell you pres- 
ently. Just now I must find a hiding place immediately. He 
must not know that I am here. He must have traced me here. 
Oh! am I not in trouble enough without that man rising up 
before me? I am afraid of him, Anne.” 

The two soon gained their chairs and disappeared. Neither 
of them saw the count go on board the ship. 


came to an end. The worshipers rose by 
twos and threes. But the Chevalier re- 
mained kneeling. The next roll of the ship 
toppled him forward upon his face, where he 
lay motionless. Several sprang to his aid, 
the vicomte and Victor being first. . Together 
they lifted the Chevalier to his feet, but his 
knees doubled up. He was unconscious. 

“Paul?” cried Victor in alarm. ‘He is 
seasick?” turning toward the vicomte. 

“This is not seasickness ; more likely a re- 
action. Here comes Lieutenant Nicot, a 
leech. He will tell us what the trouble is.” 

A hasty examination disclosed that he was 
in the first stages of brain fever, and he was 
conveyed to his berthroom. Victor was in- 
consolable; the vicomte, thoughtful; and 
even d’Herouville showed some interest. 

“What brought this on?” asked Nicot. He 
eyed his patient critically. “His is splendid 
flesh, but he has been on a long debauch. 
I'll fetch my case and bleed him a bit.” 

“Poor lad!” said Victor. God knows, he 
has been through enough already. What if 
he should die?” 

“Would he not prefer it so?” the vicomte asked. “Were I in 
his place I should consider death a blessing in disguise. But 
do not worry; he will pull out of it, if only for a day, in order 
to run his sword through that fool of a d’Herouville. The 
Chevalier always keeps his engagements.” 

For two weeks the Chevalier’s mind was .without active 
thought or sense of time. Many a night Victor and Breton were 
compelle’ to use force to hold the sick man on his mattress. 
Sometimes Brother Jacques entered the berthroom and applied 
cold cloths, and rarely he failed to quiet the patient. 

On the sixteenth of April the Chevalier was declared strong 
enough to be carried up to the deck, where he was laid on a 
cot, his head propped with pillows in a manner such as to pre- 
vent the rise and fall of the ship from disturbing him. O the 
warmth and glory of that spring sunshine! It flooded his weak, 
emaciated frame with a soothing heat, a sense of gladness, 
peace, calm. He was aware of no desire save that of lying 
there in the sun; of watching the clouds part, join, and dissolve, 
only to form again. On the second day he feebly expressed a 
desire for some one to read to him. 

“What shall I read, Paul?” asked Victor, joyously. 

“You will find my Odyssey in the berthroom. Read me of 
Ulysses when he finally arrived at Ithaca and found Penelope 
still faithful.” 

So Victor read from the immortal epic. He possessed a fine 
voice, and being a musician he knew how to use it. The voice 
and the warmth of the sun combined to produce a pleasant 
drowsiness to which the Chevalier yielded gratefully.. That 
night he slept soundly. 

The following day was not without a certain glory. The 
wind was mild and gentle like that which springs up suddenly 
during a summer’s twilight and breathes mysteriously among 
the tops of the pines or stirs a murmur in the fields of grain. 

Breton was sitting by the port-hole in his master’s berth- 
room. He was reading from his favorite book. Time after 


time he would look toward the bunk where the Chevalier lay: 


dozing. Finally he closed the book and rose to gaze out upon 
the sea. In fancy he could see the hills of Perigny. The snow 
had left them by now. They were green and soft, and old 
Martin’s daughter was with the kine in the meadows. 
He sobbed noiselessly. The book slipped from his fingers to 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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SALLOW FACES 
Often Caused by Tea and Coffee Drinking. 


How many persons realize that tea and 
coffee so disturb digestion that they pro- 
duce a muddy, yellow complexion? 


A ten days’ trial of Postum has proven 
a means, in thousands of cases, of clear- 
ing up a bad complexion. 


A Washn. young lady tells her expe- 
rience: 

“All of us—father, mother, sister and 
brother—had used tea and coffee for many 
years until finally we all had stomach 
troubles more or less. 


“We all were sallow and troubled with 
pimples, breath bad, disagreeable taste in 
the mouth, and all of us simply so many 
bundles of nerves. 

“We didn’t realize that tea and coffee 
caused the trouble until one day we ran 
out of coffee and went to borrow some 
from a neighbor. She gave us some 
Postum and told us to try that. 

“Although we started to make it, we all 
felt sure we would be sick if we missed 
our strong coffee, but we tried Postum 
and were surprised to find it delicious. 

“We read the statements on the pkg., 
got more and in a month and a half you 
wouldn’t have known us. We all were 
able to digest our food without any 
trouble, each one’s skin became clear, 
tongues cleaned off, and nerves in fine con- 


| dition. We never use anything now but 


Postum. There is nothing like it.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


NDESTRUCTO 


TRUNKS mu 


are guaranteed for five years 
of sincere service. 


We build that guarantee 
in to the trunk, and then 
back it up with a signed in- 
surance policy that protects 
you against loss. 


You could not have stronger proof 
of our confidence in the wearing 
ability of the Indestructo. 


You should not buy a trunk that 
does not protect you just as carefully. 


3,000 indestructo Dealers are wait- 
ing to tell you other reasons why you 
should buy an Indestructo Trunk. 


Your particular dealer’s name and 
our “Trunk Table” will be gladly 
sent to you to-day. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 
217 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


Here’s Where Your Profits Are Sure 


There is no other city in the country that offers the small in- 
vestor, as well as the large, the opportunity for big and sure 
profits, upon an absolutely safe and sound basis. 
Washington's growth must continue to keep pace with 
the Nation, That’s certain. Realty values are contin- 
ually rising as the City grows. 

By investing now you are certain to reap lib- 
eral profits and the absolute safety of your 
investment is guaranteed by the power an 

wealth of the entire nation. Let us show 
you how to invest a modest sum on easy 
payment terms in a lot in Washington's 

fashionable, rapidly developing 
North West section where your prof- 
its will be sure, quick and gratifying. 


Write today for full particulars. 


WASHINGTON LAND @ 
MORTGAGE CO. 


<, Owners and Developers of Washing- 
y ton Real Estate, 


501-11 EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns. Dandelions, Bu 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In one 
season the Clipper will drive them 
all out. 
Your dealer should have thepa 
if he has not, drop us a line an 
will send circulars and prices. 
CLIPPER LAWN MOWER co. 


Box 5, Dixon, Ill. 
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By MARY HAMILTON TALBOTT 
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UTIL recent years we were as extrava- 

gantly wasteful of human beings as we 

were of our other magnificent natural re- 

sources, and few people seemed concerned 
over the fact that hundreds of thousands of infants 
died every year, each embodying possibilities of 
helpful achievement for family, nation and mankind, 
But a great change has swept over the land and the 
cry everywhere is heard, “Save the babies”. Why 
has the “baby crop” become a national question, as 
well as having to do with the individual mothers? 
Because we have awakened to the fact that if we 
are going to conserve our forests, our mineral de- 
posits, and our watercourses, we had better con- 
serve the future men and women who are to use 
them; and that great foundation of all the nations, 
the home, cannot be conserved without looking after 
the babies. As an industrial people we cannot af- 
ford to take better care of our corn crop than our 


no matter how free from impurities the milk night 
be ignorant mothers would undo all that science 
and the state had done to save the “child crop”, so 
an educational campaign of house-to-house visiting 
was started four years ago by the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Conditions of the Poor. 
These teacher-nurses, as the women who visit the 
tenements are called, give each mother private les- 
sons on “How to Keep Your Baby Well’, teaching 
her the meaning of clean milk, clean air, and clean 
babies. Stimulated by the excellent results of the 
work and the lowering of the infant death rate, the 
following year the Commissioner of Health called 
a conference of more than fifty societies and agen- 
cies, directly or indirectly interested in problems of 
infancy and motherhood, which organized a confer- 
ence on Summer Care of Babies, now called the 
Conference on the Care of Babies, under the recenily 
created Bureau of Hygiene, as the work is con- 


child crop; last year the value of our corn crop was = tinued throughout the year; for, to conquer the 
over a billion and a half, and now listen to what ` forces which are at work day and night to destroy 
Professor Irving, of Yale College, says as to the Hy hundreds of thousands of our babies annually, it is 


value of each baby born: “An eight-pound baby 
is worth at birth $362 a pound. That is a child's 
value as a potential wealth producer. If he 
lives out the normal term of years, he can pro- 
duce $2,900 more wealth than it costs to rear him 
and maintain him as an adult.” Since more than 
400,000 children under five years of age die an- 
nually in this country you can multiply and see 
what a loss the nation is sustaining. 

With this knowledge of the heavy depletion in 
the ranks of the army of little children we might feel dis- 
couraged in our conflict with man’s mortal and never-rest- 
ing enemy if we did not turn back and look over mor- 
tality statistics of ten or twenty years ago, and then the 
outlook is distinctly hopeful, for men of science have so 


necessary to have an every-day and an all-the-year 
education in the care of babies, not a spasmodic 
effort only at the first scare from a hot wave in 
the summer. As a result of this conference two 
` hundred nurses, trained in hospital and social 
` work, now visit the mother of every new-born 
child, giving her lessons on its care. These women 
are acquainted with all the agencies workiug 
I. for the welfare of mothers and infants, with the 
ace city’s dispensaries and hospitals for the care of 
summer sick babies; with the societies that give fresh-air 
` outings and assign maternity nurses. They follow up all 
5 the cases of. sick babies, whether referred to family phy- 
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sician, to city dispensary, to convalescent home, or to the 
x intelligence of the mother at home. Summer schools for 
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successfully fought their battles with the diseases which S5 TA mothers are now held on recreation piers, in the parks, at 
each year carried off so many lives, and, too, have over- ffs] the vacation schools and at the infant milk stations. Here 
2 * . k e . fe & z r a; 
come so much ignorance concerning babies, that the little oS eA : not only do mothers obtain pure milk, but they consult the 


ones have twice the chance for life and health they had 
a generation ago. 
Death In Wrong Feeding 


F all the disorders that lessen the ranks of ‘childhood 

the most serious as a cause of death are those classed 
as gastro-intestinal diseases, due to improper care and im- 
pure food. Deliberate neglect of her baby is a felony sel- 
dom proved against an American mother, or any mother 
for that matter, but it is because she is overburdened with 
ignorance that the babies of the mothers of the lower 
strata of society so swell the infant death rate from these 
diseases. Come with me into any district where these 
unfortunate women live, and see what we find. Un- 
washed milk bottles, milk standing in the sun to become 
sour; dummy nipples and soothing syrups and drugged 
teas to quiet the cries of the little under-nourished bodies. 
Over-clothed little ones wilting like hot-house flowers; 
children scourged with bone tuberculosis because they 
have never breathed fresh air; mothers buying food that 
has been exposed to contamination and giving it to their 
children, ignorant of the diseases lurking in it. Babies 
who have been blind from birth owing to the ignorance 
of midwives. You will also find mothers in desperation 
giving their babies any patent medicine recommended by 
any kind of a quack, thinking it will cure their ills, but a 
which instead brings death. What is being done to over- 
come all these things that cause such loss to the infantile 
army? 

When men of science discovered that impure milk caused 
most of tbe ills and death in early childhood a great step 
was taken toward child conservation, but this in itself 
would have been almost futile had it not been accompanied 
with organized effort on the part of scientific men and others 
to purify the milk which must nourish the little ones who 
are not breast fed. They succeeded in adding to the duties 
of the health departments in all our large cities a careful 
inspection and supervision of milk from the point of pro- 
duction to the place of consumption, to insure cleanliness— 
and the city today which bas no such inspection measures 
is a blot upon civilization. Medical Milk Commissions have 
been formed in many communities, consisting of a number 
of physicians appointed by the local medical societies, who 
draw up a series of rules for the guidance of the milk pro- 
ducer and dealer. These men see that the rules are carried 
out, by oversight of the farm and frequent examination of 
the milk and the bottles containing the milk; they have a 
stamp, “Certified Milk”, which is a guarantee to the con- 
sumer that the milk is pure and safe for infants and little 
children. 

The scientific world, however, saw that purifying the milk 
supply was not the only thing needed to save the babies; 


doctors and nurses stationed at the depots, and by actual 
demonstration are taught how to feed, dress, and care 
for the baby. 


How Nathan Straus Helped to Save Thousands 


HE question of proper feeding for infants has naturally 
appealed to the philanthropic instincts of every per- 
son who’held human life in reverence and who desired to 
aid in the preservation of the race. One of the first per- 
sons to participate in the campaign for wholesome food for 
the infants of the poor was the practical philanthropist, 
Nathan Straus, of New York. As early as 18938 Mr. 
Straus began his vast work of solving the pure milk prob- 
lem of the poor. His work of distributing milk to poor 
mothers, after being carried on for several years, has now 
been taken up by the health department of New York and 
today there are many municipal stations for the distri- 
bution of free milk in that city and several millions of 
bottles of pure milk are distributed annually from these 
stations. During the summer thousands of babies are pro- 
vided with pure milk, while a goodly portion of this num- 
ber are cared for in this way throughout the entire year. 
All of this splendid reform in feeding the infants of the 
poor may be traced to the work of Mr. Nathan Straus, 
and every milk depot in New York today is modeled on 
those he established, where every sanitary precaution was 
faithfully followed. It is but natural, therefore, that thou- 
sands of mothers bless the name of Straus, while equally 
as many thousands of American citizens owe the very foun- 
dation of their physical health and strength to him. 

This great philanthropist, however, did not stop at main- 
taining milk depots for the babies of the poor; his ambition 
was to have every housemother protect her children from in- 
fectious diseases, many of which are communicable through 
impure milk. He said: “Modern science shows us that it is 
not so much dust and dirt that causes disease as it is bac- 
terial life in food. Though disease germs are not alone pecu- 
liar to milk, they are more active in milk because they are 
then taken into the system raw and with their infective 
power unimpaired, so every prudent housekeeper should 
see to it that her milk is pure, and that all other food is 
protected from infection.” Mr. Straus invented a simple 
way of preserving milk and offered to send his pian to any 
mother who desired it. Today the State Board of Health, 
as well as the City Health Department, is doing this work 
on a large scale, and in very many cities throughout the 
country free milk depots have been opened, these being some- 
times supported by private charity but more often by pub- 
lic health funds. In almost every such city the infant death 
rate bas been cut in two since these milk dispensaries were 
pen a organized, and the magnificent work must always be traced 
Photos by Wesley Hirshburg, Atlanta (Continued on Page 31) 
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HOW TO FORM 


YY SCOUT Ci 


By HAMILTON DOUGLAS, Scout-master Atlanta Troop No. 1 


TLANTA was a little late in form- 
ing a Boy Scout organization, and 
my attention was first called to 
the fact by a boy from Auburn, 
Ala., who had left a Scout troop 
in that city when his family came to At- 
lanta to live, and who was anxious to get 
back into another troop. As for myself, I 
had been a member of the State Militia, 
but had grown dissatisfied with the work 
there and was looking about for something 
else in which to interest myself and the Scout idea appealed to 
me strongly. In the first place, I believe that every member of 
a community should contribute something to the welfare of the 
people, and somehow the Scout movement seemed to be some- 
thing that would amount to a real contribution from me. There 
is much work done among the poorer classes—work of which I 
approve heartily, but which I did not myself understand very 
well. However, I felt that in organizing the boys under the 
Scout laws and helping them to live up to the Scout principles 
as outlined in the Scout Hand-Book, I would be inculeating 
into these boys the very principles which they, in turn, could 
pass on to other boys, thus setting in motion a sort of endless 
chain of chivalric good, as it were, and at the same time I would 
be giving pleasant and beneficial employment 
and an active interest to every boy joining the 
Scout organization. 


Eight As a Beginning 

T was not difficult to interest the boys of our 

acquaintance in the movement, and we began 
our organization with eight; this number has 
now been increased to seventy-four, and we 
have one of the best troops in the South, in in- 
terest, enthusiasm and appreciation of the du- 
ties and responsibilities of the Scout, if not in 
actual numbers. From this small beginning we 
feel very proud of our present organization, but 
it must be remembered that I do not, of myself, 
manage the entire seventy-four boys; it was 
necessary for me to appoint an assistant 
scout-master, and I was fortunate in being 
able to interest W. Reid Ware in the work, 
and it is upon his help and that of “non-com- 
missioned” officers that I rely for much as- 
sistance in our meetings, on our hikes, and in 
every phase of our Scout work. 


Co-operation of Parents 


PRESUME most people at all interested in 

the Scout movement have read something 
in the Boy Scout Hand-Book. From this 
book I took most of the general rules, such as 
that of the age limit for Scouts, and no boys 
are admitted to membership unless they are 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen years 
inclusive. This age makes it necessary for 
me to haye the co-operation of parents in our 
work, and to this end I usually get into com- 
munication with the parents myself, or at 
least have some assurance that parents or 
guardians will understand the object of our or- 
ganization and will give me all possible help. 
We are very anxious for this to be understood. 
As a Scout-master I want to assure every par- 
ent of a Boy Scout that no boy who is allowed 
to remain a member in good standing in my or- 
ganization can break any Scout rule. This 
means that profanity and smoking are abso- 
lutely barred and that other evil habits, if dis- 
covered by a Scout-master, mean that a boy is 
expelled from the organization. I have never 
expelled a boy and I hope never to be obliged 
to do so. 


Plan of Organization 


UR general plan of organization is simple 

enough. We conduct our meetings on strict- 
ly parliamentary lines, and one advantage of 
this is that a boy who has been a Scout is able 
to manage any social organization with which 
he may be associated in the future. The mem- 
bership is increased by the boys themselves; 
new names are offered to the meeting from time 
to time and these are acted on just as in a social 
club, the boys themselves voting on new mem- 
bers, so that no boy is taken into our Scout 
troop who is not acceptable to every boy. Every 
applicant must have two indorsers already in good standing, 
and this means that the name before the meeting for election 
is usually a desirable one. 


Officers of the Organization 


AS well as other Scout-masters, I am president of our organi- 
zation. We have a secretąry and treasurer elected from 
the boys themselves ; thus the governing board, as it were, is 
chosen from the ranks. The office of treasurer is made neces- 
sary because we have an initiation fee of thirty cents to cover 
cost of the Scout Hand-Book, which every Scout in my troop 
must have, and an additional fee of twenty-five cents a month 
dues. This sum buys the ordinary Scout badges, and also 
serves for an emergency fund in case of any unforeseen need. 
The uniforms are, of course, an individual expense which must 
be met by the boys themselves. 

We have in addition to our club officers, patrol leaders and 
corporals, who are what we call our non-commissioned officers, 
and whose special duty it is to look after a certain group of 
boys under the direction of the patrol leader. Each patrol 
leader has eight boys under him and these meet for special 
hikes, little trips of their own, where they practice the instruc- 
tions given in the regular meetings. 


Regular Meetings of the Troop 


THESE regular meetings are held twice a week—on Friday 

4+ evenings and Saturday afternoons—while I have also spe- 
cial meetings with my non-commissioned officers on Tuesday 
evenings. At these last meetings all problems are discussed, 
and we “take counsel together” as to how to solve difficulties. 
We also make plans for our company and decide what is the 
best method to pursue in teaching the lessons which all Scouts 
must learn. 

In our general meetings I do not attempt to keep aboslute 
order; if boys did not want to talk to each other when they 
got together I do not think they are real “live” boys, so I am 
not an advocate of stern disciplinary measures, although I do 
insist upon a certain amount of orderliness, especially in case 
any one is addressing the meeting. 


The first authentic article published 
in this section on how to organize a 
Boy Scout Company. From these 
instructions any one interested in 
the movement can organize a local 
Scout company along the right lines 


Scout-master Hamilton Douglas 


To be a successful Scout-master it is nec- 
essary for the boys to feel a certain amount 
of deference for the master. This is incul- 
cated often in the form of address used. 
Now, this was a problem to me. I could 
not encourage the use of the word ‘“‘cap- 
tain,” for we are distinctly a non-military 
order; firearms and fighting we absolutely 
forbid, hence “captain” would be absurd. 
I feared being called “professor,” as I am 
no pedagogue; plain “mister” would not 
do at all, and so remembering the Knights of the Round Table, 
and remembering, too, that the order was founded by Sir 8. 8. 
Baden-Powell, I decided to confer the title of “Sir” on myself, 
and at once the ready imagination of the boys took fire! 


Becomes ‘‘Sir Douglas”’ 


WAS “Sir Douglas” immediately and universally, and my 

assistant was “Sir Ware”! The problem was solved through 
the medium of that saving grace of the boy—imagination! 
This very quality is one reason why the organization of Boy 
Scouts has become so popular; the age of Boy Scouts is an 
age of an active and vivid imagination. All it needs is food! 
We give it food in our company and we are a success! 


How To Become a Scout-master 


T is necessary for a Scout-master himself to 
qualify. He must first write to the Boy Scout 
Headquarters in New York City for a Scout- 
master’s blank; his assistant must do the same, 
and when this is received, it is filled out and 
forwarded with a fee of twenty-five cents, and 
a Scout-master’s commission is received in re- 
turn. A Scout-master must be over twenty-one | 
years of age, and there are other minor require- 
ments which will be shown in the blank. Of | 
course the receipt of a commission enrolls the 
Scout-master as an official member of the 
great order which is growing with every day. 


Scouts Encircling the Globe 


ECENTLY a company was formed in Ma- 

lay, there are-severa] in China, and in fact 
all over the world we find the Boy Scout in 
exactly the same uniform as we meet him on 
the streets of our cities, or on the country 
roads in our counties! I have wondered if 
this were not the first step toward world 
peace. In case of war with foreign powers 
in the future, boys who have been trained in 
Scout principles in their youth will find it 
hard to fight each other in maturer years. 
Perhaps the Carnegie foundation would wel- 
come this suggestion ! 


Examinations for Advancement 


S is shown in the Hand-book, there are de- 
grees of Scoutship as there were degrees 

of knighthood much of this depending upon 
the discretion of the Scout-master as to 
which of the boys should try for advance- 
ment. The Scout-master himself conducts the 
examinations either orally or written, as he 
may elect. In fact, it is upon the Scout-mas- 
ter that the responsibility for the success of 
his organization falls, and upon him, too, rests 
the glory of success. It is a privilege to help 
boys to feel that obedience is a matter of pride; 
that truth and honor and honesty are right and 
must be the rule of a boy’s life. On that ac- 
count, and not for fear of punishment, the ethics 
of a Scout are the highest. The work of a Scout 
is pleasant, but the task of a Scout-master, 
while combining all the advantages of a Scout, 
is a work well worthy of a man. | 
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BOY SCOUT NOTES 


A Thoughtful Scout 


RTHUR LINDEWALL, a member of 

Troop No. 21, of Brooklyn, and one of the 
boys employed in National Headquarters of 
the Boy Scouts of Arvrica, proved himself a 
good Scout recently. He fell-and broke his 
wrist one evening, and, when he got home, despite the great 
pain that he was suffering, he said nothing to his mother about 
his injury. She had been ill for several weeks, and he did not 
wish to give her any anxiety. He went to bed but could not 
sleep, and all night lay awake suffering intense pain. In the 
morning after getting up he waited until he had breakfast and 
then started for the doctor’s. The bones were set, and after 


‘that Arthur went back and told his mother all about it. 


First Aid to Injured Applied to Himself 


UY BEACON, a Boy Scout fifteen years old, of Medford, 

Oregon, used the principles of first aid to the injured on 
himself recently after having been shot in the right leg. The 
bullet grazed the femoral artery. He immediately employed 
the emergency principles to stop the flow of blood, making a 
tourniquet, and rode a horse five miles to the nearest telephone 
and called his father and a physician. 


Pennsylvania Boy Scouts Fight Fires 


ANY thousand Boy Scouts of America in Pennsylvania are 

urged to become forest fire fighters. The leaders of the 
Scout movement are co-operating with Robert S. Conklin, Com- 
missioner of Forestry, and Irvin C. Williams, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Forestry, in their efforts to teach the boys of the State 
how to put out forest fires and to prevent them. Every Boy 
Scout in the State is being sent a pamphlet issued by the De- 
partment of Forestry of Pennsylvania showing the boys what 
to do to prevent fires and what to do to extinguish them. It 
also emphasizes the great loss which carelessness in the use of 
matches or cigars may do in the woods. As a fact every Boy 
Scout throughout the country ought to have some of those pam- 
phlets, and he can usually get them by writing to the Forestry 
Department. 


How Boy Scouts Served One Community 
OY SCOUTS of Somerset, Mass., are doing a distinctive 
community service in getting after the caterpillars. They 
are searching the trees, bushes and flower plants for the little 
creatures that do a great deal of destruction. 
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"THEY give you a feeling of pride, but 
without that sense of extravagance al- 
ways associated with high prices. 


HALLMARK prices are low 
$1, $1.50 and upward 


But the shirts are equal in quality to those 
at the next higher scale of prices. 
At the same haber dasher’s ask for 


SLIDEWEL] 


COLLARS 


They have done away with tie cinching. 
The tie s/ides—and saves col- 
lar, tie, time and temper. 


15c—2 for 25c 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 
Troy, N. Y. 


> 7 PRS- 
The Boys’ Magazine 
is unquestionably the finest 
magazine in the world for 
boys. Each issue is filled with 
clean, fascinating stories and 
instructive articles, all of in- 
tense interest to every live boy. Also, 
each issue contains departments de- 
voted to the Boy Scouts of America, 
Electricity, Mechanics, Photography, 
Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. A big 
Athletic Department edited by 


WALTER CAMP 


is a regular feature. This department 
is of great value to every boy who 
wishes to excel in athletic sports, 

A new handsome cover in colors each month. Beautifully illus- 


trated thoughout. 


Special Offers: pesos! wacazine "ir 


six months and a copy of 
the most practical book ¢ 
you ever read, ‘Fifty Ways & 
for Boys to Earn Money,” § 
and this splendid baseball 
fielders’ glove. This glove 
is made of finest tan 
leather, felt padded 

and LEATHER LINED, / 
web thumb and deep 
pocket. 

Your money will be 
promptly refunded if you are 
not more than pleased with 
your investment, Address 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 
848 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
(The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands 

10c a copy.) 
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Most Amazing Suit Offe 


Linings Guaranteed for Two Years 


Made to your individual measure 
from any selection of cloth, in any 
style and guaranteed to fit you per 
fectly. Our suits are made by the 
only system in the world, which in- 
sures perfect fit, and are not ap: 
proached in price, variety of style, 
quality of materials, trimmings and % 
workmanship by any other house. We 
save you half on any clothes you buy 


Startling Agency Offe 


Write us and we will send you abso- /; j 
lutely free, complete sample outfit, and% rj 
large selection of cloth samples, latest fash- ý 
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ion illustrations, order blanks, tape meas- 
ure, complete instructions how to take 
measurements. We will show you how easy 
it is to getinto a well paying business. Hun- 
dreds of our agents are making from $5.00 to 


$15.00a day. You need no money or experi- 
ence—we furnish you everything to start. You 
canmake good money using spare time only. fj 
Profiton two orders pays for your own suit. 
he Capitol Tailors ó Ei 
ept. 328 , Monroe and Market Sts. Chicago Ç 


W RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
D pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
= Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
FACTORY PRICES sc fs 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from 812 up. A few second- 
hand machines $3 to 


10 DAYS FREE TRIALS" 


proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U. S.s 
without acentin Sana T DO NOT BUY a 
a’ bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices and a marvelous new ofer. 
A postal brings tie Ae . Write it now. 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aalf usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.s-104 CHICAGO 
RED OR 
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Moderate priced, easy-writing pens that give satisfaction ; 
unequaled for rapid writing and ruling $1.00 


post- 
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TWO SIZES, 44 AND 5% INCHES AGENTS 
Extra Size, 8 inches (B/ack Only) $1.25. WANTED 


J.O. ULLRICH & CO.,27 Thames St., New York 


Manufacturers Stylos and Fountain Pens 


ALL 


17 YPEWRITERS waxes 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 

> $15 up. First class Machines /res# jrom 
© Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 
tunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 34-86 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


oy Scouts Round Table 


By SARA D. HALLEY 


E know that the boys all over this broad land are having a glorious 
summer, living so much of the time out of doors, and learning so much 
of the lore of woods, fields and rivers, that we are almost sorry to 
think of these same boys as being forced to turn awav from it all to 
seek the knowledge that lies through the pathway of books instead of 

brooks; of figures instead of fields, and to ponder over the histories of the past in- 
stead of enjoying each moment of the splendid present! But, boys, it is a blessing 
to think that in the “desert” of the week there is always the “oasis” of Saturday 
afternoon when, with uniform donned, scout meets scout in happy out-door sport 
where the games of fall and winter succeed those of spring and summer, and life 
shows our boys another of its blessed compensations in a change of occupations 
rather than merely in cessation from occupation. 

We will be fortunate next month in haying a strong reminder of real scout 
life, in the good story “How Kola,” and we can almost feel the warmth of the 
camp-fire so vividly described by that genuine Scout, who did real work and 
fought real fights—Captain Charles von Berg. 

Our Boy Scouts, too, have yet another treat in store for them—something we 
have been keeping quiet about until it was ready to be shown. Just look out for 
our October number and find what will bring joy to every boy’s heart. 

In the meantime, read a few things that other boys have done this summer, 
and remember, always, if you need money to do as these boys do, just write me 
and I’ll tell you how to make it. Address, 


Boy Scout DEPARTMENT, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Oklahoma Scout News 


HE Boy Scouts of the new State of Oklahoma are to mix and blend the his- 

torical and literary features along with the athletic and hygienic plans. A 
most interesting and unique hike has been mapped out for the Scouts of this State. 
It was at first suggested for this summer, but the idea has grown so, and it is so 
full of attractiveness and profit to the members of this growing young organiza- 
tion, that it was found to be too big an undertaking to be taken up hastily and 
accomplished quickly. . 

The idea is for the Scouts to take up and follow out the itinerary of Washing- 
ton Irving as laid down in his “Tour of the Prairies’—the book of travels in the 
unknown Indian country—detailing graphically his journey of thirty>days through 
these wilds in 1882. . 

It was found that the time for preparation, for first tracing out the line of 
travel and for organizing the boys for this big, delightful three hundred mile 
hike, was entirely too short_to get all things ready for this vacation. So it goes 
over to the vacation period of next year, and in the meantime the eager, alert 
Scouts are looking up Irving’s book, reading it with the map before them, and 
trying to locate each camp which this famous writer and his friends and Indian 
guides pitched in this land, then untrodden by the foot of the white man. 

Coweta, Oklahoma. W. W. V. 


Five Principles for a Scout Camp Which Would Fit Life Also 


HARLES B. HORTON, Director of Summer Schools and Camps of the Boy 

Scouts of America, says: 

“The first principle for a Scout camp is that every boy will do all he possibly 
can for himself and consider it a disgrace to have anybody do anything for him 
that he can do himself. 

“The second principle is for the Scout to determine to get along with just as 
few ‘bought’ things as possible, and he will make for himself everything he can. 

The third principle is that the Scout will see how much he can do for the 
camp instead of trying to see how much he can get out of doing. 

“A fourth principle is that while the Scout wishes to learn all he can of camp- 
craft, woodcraft and scoutcraft, that he will determine to be an expert in one 
thing. Every Scout ought to aim to be an all-round Scout, but every Second- 
class Scout ought to begin to specialize on one subject. 

“A fifth principle is that the Scout will do all he can to help the other fellow.” 


Summer Camps of Boy Scouts 
HERE will be at least four thousand camps of Boy Scouts in this country this sum- 


mer. These figures were obtained from reports sent in to James E. West, Chief: 


Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of America, by various scoutmasters. Four thou- 
sand scoutmasters have said that they are going to take the boys camping. It is quite 
probable that the number will be still greater. 


A Quick-witted Boy Scout 


HOMAS R. G. JONES, South Side, Easton, Pa., writes the following incident at 

quick work and first aid by one of his Scouts: “One of our Scouts is a meter 
reader. He happened to be sent to a home. When he arrived there the gas had sprung 
a leak in the street and followed the pipe into the house. The house was filled with 
gas fumes and made the mother and the two children unconscious. They were revived 
after sending for a doctor. The scout gave first aid and opened all the windows. He 
then ran to the nearest telephone and called up the gas company and explained the cir- 
cumstances to them. That night he was complimented for his clever work.” 


How the Boy Scouts of America Are Thriving 


NV ORE than one thousand applications for scoutmasters’ certificates were received at 

the National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America between February 1st 
and March 15th. In that time 576 applications for scoutmasters were granted, and 
141 young men were appointed as assistant scoutmasters. In that month and a half 
thirty-two local councils were formed and fifteen men received appointments as scout 
commissioners. 


Civic Medals for Boy Scouts 


HE common council of Poughkeepsie, New York, Las voted to award medals to the 

Boy Scouts of that city who qualify in ten different phases of civic knowledge and 
activities. The common council specified that the Buy Scout must be able to read a 
map, give the names of the streets, location of the fire alarm boxes and fire companies, 
location of public buildings, factories, the 
names of railroads and steamboat lines 
touching Poughkeepsie, points of scenic 
and historic interest, general knowledge 
of the city government, sources of water 
supply, information about the sewage and 
garbage system. The system of tests was 
worked out by the Rev. Franklin Elmer, 
scoutmaster of Poughkeepsie. 


Anti-Dirt Campaign 


OY SCOUTS of America in Washing- 

_ton are helping the Anti-Dirt Cam- 
paign in that city. They are giving time 
every day in the work of cleaning up va- 
cant lots and yards and removing ar- 
ticles that are hurtful to the health of 
the city. 


Scout Employment Agency 


OY SCOUTS in Petolskey, Michigan, 
have organized an employment bu- 
reau. They agree to supply boys for per- 
sons who wart wood cut, snow shoveled 
off the sidewalk, or any other jobs done. 


Boy Scouts Have Jury Trials 


THE Boy Scouts of Montevideo, Min- 
< hesota, have arranged a system of 
Jury trials for the fellow Scouts who are 
accused of any wrong doing. Joseph E. 


“Standing Them Off.” Capt. Von Berg, a Famous Indian Fighter and Scout, Who Writes a Story, “How Kola,” 
for the Next Issne of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 


WINCHESTE 


A man who travels the distance and incurs the expense 
generally necessary to get into big game hunting country 
should not run the risk of having his time, money and 
effort all go for naught by taking a rifle or cartridges that 


may fail him at the supreme moment. The surest way to 
guard against such a disappointing experience is by 
equipping with a Winchester rifle and Winchester make of 
cartridges. They come es near to being infallible as 
guns and ammunition can be made. Not only are 
they dependable, but they are made in calibers 
suitable for hunting all kinds of game. Remember 
| THE RED W BRAND NEVER DISAPPOINTS 


Stennes, secretary Pathfinder Patrol, Montevideo, Minnesota, writes about the new 
system as follows: “A committee of two, consisting of Allen McKay and myself, was 
appointed to select punishment for boys causing disorder. It was decided that if a 
Scout break the Scout law he should have a trial by jury, and be suspended or put on 
parole for a fit time.” 


Necessity of Good Drinking Water in Camp 


HARLES B. HORTON, director of Summer Schools and Camps of the Boy Scouts 
of America, emphasizes the importance of getting good drinking water in camp. 
He writes: “The source of danger in water is always human or animal pollution. Be 
sure that the source of the drinking water is not in any way contaminated, and unless 
you are absolutely sure, have the water boiled. It may be necessary to have tea with 
all meals in order to get the boys to drink enough water.” 


The Boy Scout W':0 Confesses a Wrong 


O the boy who gets into trouble occasionally Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, Chief 

Sea Scout of the British Boy Scouts, gives this word of encouragement» “If a lad,” 
he says, “gets into trouble now and again there is no reason why he should have a bad 
heart; he may be one of those who have high spirits and the pluck to get into a row. 
As lots as ree the truth, owns up like a man, and takes his punishment like a man, 
he’s all right. 


Boy Scouts Help Good Roads Movement 


HE National Congress of Mothers is seeking the co-operation of the Boy Scouts in 

connection with the Country Life Department of the organization. The Mothers 
wish to have the Boy Scouts interested in the promotion of good roads. Such a propo- 
sition appeals directly to the Boy Scouts who go on hikes at least once a week. The 
aim of the Country Life Department is explained by Mrs. Augustus H. Reeve, of 
Moorestown, New Jersey, chairman of the Country Life Department for the National 
Congress of Mothers. She wishes the boys to make a study of the elementary principles 
of road making, the location and drainage of the roads over which they tramp, and also 
after a hike, to make a report to the proper authorities concerning any poorly drained 
or poor roads that they may find. James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America, has promised the 
co-operation of the organization. 


Scout Training Lasts Through Life 


B. LEONARD, scoutmaster of a troop 

¢ of Boy Scouts in Coatesville, Pa., be- 
lieves that the training which the boys 
get through activities have an influence 
upon them for the remainder of their 
lives. “Scout activities,” he says, “pro- 
vide ample and varied outlets for the sur- 
plus energy which may be found in every 
boy. Contact with nature develops the 
religious instinct of the boy and trains 
him to be a strong, moral man. Scout 
laws have a wonderful effect on the boy’s 
after life. If he is encouraged to be 
thrifty in boyhood he seldom slips on that 
point in manhood. The same principle 
applies to honor, loyalty, service, brother- 
hood, kindness and the like. The outdoor 
life develops a clean, healthy body in 
which an unclean mind is very rare. The 
boy is transformed from a rowdy to a 
gentleman. 

“A Scout who has had much expe- 
rience in camping trips is , generally 
cheerful, philosophical and energetic. 
Various kinds of manual work train the 
will as well as the hand.” 
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Interesting Exan 


August, 1912 


otography of Fifty Years Ago 


HILE photography has become today as much an art as a 
science, it carries with it considerably less of the curions 
in the way of experimental effort, especially in the matter 

of condensing space. Fifty years ago, however, the cost of materials 
was so much higher and a photograph was, comparatively, a rare 
possession. Hence the “artists” of that time resorted to many de- 
vices to economize space and yet offer their patrons good and attrac- 
tive values. A most interesting example of this was found recently 
in the possession of a lady in the South who had carefully preserved 
during all the passing years, two small photographs, in what was 
then’ known as the carte de visite size; a size nearly approaching an 
average visiting card of that day, and measuring two and a half by 
four inches in actual size. On each one of these small cards the 
photographer, C. D. Fredericks, of New York City, ingeniously man- 
aged to place one hundred portraits of the famous actors and actress- 
es of that time. So many of these same players attained the zenith 
of their fame within the memory of the present theater-goer that a 
glance at the counterfeit presentment of these once well-known faces, 
as they appeared in their youth, will be of real interest. It is dif- 
ficult to think of some of these famous folk as they were during that 
distant time, but the “shadow of the sunshine” tells only tales which 
are true, and so we must believe its verdict here. The faces are all 
numbered and the list printed herewith gives the corresponding names, 
The companion picture to this, giving pictures of actors of that day, 
will be published next month. The list: 


(1) Vestvali; (2) Mrs. H. Watkins; (8) Mary Provost; (4) Mrs. 
J. H. Allen; (5) Mrs. J. B, Barrow; (6) Madam Ponisi; (7) Mag: 
gie Mitchell; (8) Mrs. K. D. Ryan; (9) Lucille Western; (10) Miss 
M. Gannon; (11) Mrs. John Sloan; (12) Mile. Graziella; (18) Mrs, 
H. P. Grattan; (14) Miss E. Taylor; (15) Miss Mary Wells; (16) 
Miss M. Mitchell; (17) Miss Mary Taylor; (18) Mrs. W. R. Floyd; 
(19 Mrs. Hoey; (20) Mrs. W. J. Florence; (21) Miss Mary Shaw; 
(22) Miss J. Coombes; (23) Miss Jane Burke; (24) Miss Ada Clif- 
ton; (25) Miss V. Crocker; (26) Mrs, Scheller Methua; (27) Mrs, 
Mat. Heron; (28) .Miss C. Richings; (29) Mrs. W. R. Blake; (30) 
Mrs. John Wood; (31) Mrs. Chanfrau; (32) Mile. Hamburg; (33) 
Mis8 Rose Telbin; (34) Miss F. Herring; (85) Mrs. John Gilbert; 
(36) Miss J. DeLacy; (87) Mrs. C. Walcot; (88) Miss C: Cushman; 
(39) Mrs. Farren; (40) Miss F. Davenport; (44) Miss F. Moraut; 
(42) Miss Nora Leigh; (48) Mrs. G. H. Skerrett; (44) Mrs. J. Dean 
Hayne; (45) Miss Fanny Brown; (46) Mrs, F. B. Conway; (47) Mrs. 
Vining; (48) Mrs. John Sefton; (49) Mrs. Buckland; (50) Miss 
Julia Daly; (51) Miss S. Stevens; (52) Miss E. Dumas; (53) Mrs. 
Bourcicault; (54) Mrs. L. R. Shewell; (55) Mrs. W. G. Jones; (56) 
Miss Henriques; (57) Mrs. D. B. Bowers, as Lady Audley; (58) Miss 
Bateman; (59) Miss Ada Webb; (60) Madam Peletier; (61) Miss 
Emma Webb; (62) Mrs. E. S. Conner; (68) Mrs. W. G. Gladstone; 
(64) Mile. N. Dumas; (65) Mrs. Chas. Kean; (66) Miss Nina Foster; 
(67) Miss J. Hosmer; (68) Miss E. Henderson; (69 Miss Lotty 
Hough; (70) Miss M. Barrett; (71) Mrs. Vernon; (72) Miss A. 
Wilkes; (73) Miss Alice Placide; (74) Madam Ristori; (75) Mrs. 
J. R. Scott; (76) Miss L. Carman; (77) Miss Susan Denis; (78) Miss 
3}. Chapman; (79) Mrs. Geo. Jordan; (80) Lola Montez; (81) Mrs. 
3. Williams; (82) Mrs. E. L. Davenport; (83) Mrs. J. J. Prior; (84) 
Mrs. C. Matthews; (85) Miss H. Western; (86) Miss A. L. Menken; 
(87) Miss A. Jones; (88) Mrs. Mark Smith; (89) Miss Kate Fisher; 
(90) Miss K. Newton; (91) Miss Leo Hudson; (92) Madam. De 
lange; (93) Madam Marzetti; (94) Miss E. Couldock; (95) Miss 
Denvil; (96) Miss Laura Keene; (97) Mrs. A. Hind; (98) Miss L, 
Eldridge; (99) Mrs. S. Brown; (100) Mrs. C. Walcot, Jr. 


A LAME CUPID 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ings. Miss Hanson turned her head away, but did 
not withdraw her hand. Tommy noticed a beau- 
tiful light in her eyes that looked like happiness. 
He wished the doctor could see it. But what strange 


Tommy occasionally glanced up at his friend and 
noticed the lines of pain around his eyes and mouth. 
His dumb misery caused Tommy to mourn exceed- 
ingly, but his intuition told him his friend desired 


mission of Mrs. Turner to examine Tommy’s limb. 
When he had finished, he gravely said: 

“There is hope, that is all. It is an even chance. 
If you both wish it, I will attempt an operation.” 


hes 


ee She 


perversity struck the girl that caused her to answer 
the way she did, and the roguish dimples to appear 
in her cheeks? Tommy felt like slapping her and 
only wished he dared. 

She suddenly withdrew her hand from Doctor 
Manning’s fervent clasp and averted her head to 
hide a teasing smile as she replied: 

“Suppose—suppose you wait until you have a 
practice and position like Doctor Black’s before you 
ask me so important a question. When I marry 1 
shall require my husband to furnish me plenty of 
money to spend.” 

With a stricken look upon his face, Doctor Man- 
ning gazed straight down at the girl for one full, 
intense moment. Then, he softly sighed and roso 
to his feet. 

“Tommy,” he called, in a sad, stern voice Tommy 
hardly recognized. “Tommy! Come on, old chap. 
let’s go!” 

Tommy sprang to his feet and slipped his hand 
into that of his friend and squeezed it with silent 
sympathy. Together they passed down the walk, 
Doctor Manning rever looking back. Tommy wanted 
to be proud, too, but his curiosity was the stronger, 
so he gave just one backward glance. He saw Miss 
Hanson standing with both hands pressed tightly 
to her heart and a remorseful expression on her 
face he could not understand. 

Not a word was spoken as they walked along. 


not to talk at present. 

As they neared Tommy’s home, Tommy stepped 
on a small stone which rolled under his foot and 
gave a nasty wrench to his lame knee. He gave 
a cry and dropped to the ground with a moan of 
pain. Doctor Manning stooped and gathered him 
up in his arms with an exclamation of pity, his 
own troubles temporarily forgotten. 

“You poor kid,” he cried, remorsefully, “what 
has happened?” 

“I hu-hurt my knee,” Tommy sobbed. 

Doctor Manning held the child close to his big, 
pitying heart until the pain ceased, then stood him 
on the ground again. 

“Tommy,” he said gently. “I am going to look 
at your knee. Will you let me?” 

“Y-yes,” quavered Tommy. 

“Perhaps Doctor Black doesn’t know quite as 
much as he thinks he does; but don’t get cocked up 
about it and think I am going to cure. Will you?” 
he asked sternly. 

The Angel of Hope was again loudly knocking 
at the doorway of Tommy’s heart. He looked up 
with glistening eyes. “N-no, I-I won’t” he whis- 
pered joyfully. He had implicit faith in this big- 
strong man from the sunny Southland, and he be- 
lieved that if Doctor Manning attempted to cure 
him, he was as well as cured. 

Doctor Manning received the joyfully-given per- 


“But I have no money with which to pay you,” 
faltered the mother. 

“There will be no charge. If the operation is 
successful, I will be amply repaid.” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” exclaimed Tommy, while his 
mother tearfully nodded her head. 

The operation was set for the following morning. 
Tommy could hardy sleep that night, for he felt 
that his deliverance was at hand. 

The doctor appeared promptly on time, and he at 
once began preparing Tommy for the ordeal. AS 
the doctor started to give him the anesthetic, Tom- 
my smiled up at him once with absolute confidence, 
then everything grew dark. 

He did not feel the doctor skilfully and rapidly 
bare the twisted ligaments and place them in their 
proper position. Nor did he see his mother hover- 
ing over him with a world of yearning in her eyes; 
each slash of the knife, which her boy could not 
feel, sending a pang of agony through her heart. 

When Tommy opened his eyes, he felt very sick 
and weak. He wondered what was the matter, 
then suddenly he remembered. His leg was bound 
in splints with many wrappings, but it was straight! 
It was straight! He could hardly believe it. 

“Am I cured?” he faintly asked the doctor who 
was regarding him with a rather wistful smile. 

“Not yet. Your leg is straight, old chap, but 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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BILLY’S DELIVERANCE 


(Continued from Page 8) 
night. He smiled at her and went diligently to work. So did the other 
five. She congratulated herself. Once she thought of excusing them all 
for their misdeeds of the afternoon before, but then she argued to herself, 
“It would never do. My course must be firm if I expect to do any good.” 

So, when she told them to remain, it was just what they were expecting, 
just what they wanted. She was surprised when she entered the room 
after dismission to find each one busily at work. She began to talk to them 
of duty and time in their various phases. The boys listened apparently 
with the greatest interest. As she turned to her desk Billy winked. 

By three-thirty all the lessons were finished and approved. Then one 
of the boys said, “Why can’t we clean up some? I'd rather do it than io 
sit here doin’ nothin’.” 

“Yes, please let us.” they all chimed in a chorus. 
we could wash the wood-work and the windows. 
clean up.” 

“But we haven’t any soap,” said Miss Smith,” so we had better wait 
till some other time.” $ 

“Oh! we could get some at the corner grocery—we have five pennies,” 
said Billy. , “Bob and Jim could run down and get it while I look in the 
basement for water and cloths.” 

Miss Smith had to assent. Such a wonderful reformation she had never 
seen. 

There was a short conference in the basement between Billy and his 
aids. “It will be better for me not to go,” he said. “You boys drop in 
separately and it will make a better impression on him. Be sure and say 
something about her without lettin’ him know its a put-up job. 

The man looked up from his desk as the boys entered. A clerk offered 
to wait on them but they ignored them, and Jimmie Brown walked up tof 
the desk and laid the five pennies down, saying, “We're cleanin’ up school 
and want some soap.” 

“Got kept in again, have you? 


“If we had some soap 
The janitor don't half 


I’m glad your teacher’s makin’ you 

work,” said the man, laughing. 

“We ain’t kept in,” said Jim- 

mie, “we're doin’ it because we 
like to help Miss Smith.” 

“Well, if that don’t beat all!” 


“Got Kept In Again, Did You?” Said the Storekeeper 


The man eyed them curiously. “Billy Wilkerson was in here yesterday 
afternoon beggin’ for cards to give her and said he'd been stayin’ in to 
help her. What’s she been doing to change you boys so?” 

“Oh! she’s so good we got ashamed of bein’ bad,” said Jimmie, “and 
she was mighty proud of them cards Billy got down here.” 

“That must be a pretty nice woman,” the man mused as he went back 
to his desk. “I'll take a better look at her as she goes home this afternoon.” 

We got in a good one this time.” whispered Jimmie to Billy as they 
rolled up their sleeves to go to work. 

“Yes, things are comin’ on fine.” 

The boys were soon hard at work in different parts of the room. It 
was wonderful the energy with which they applied the soap and water. 

Miss Smith sat at her desk going over papers—she was always going 
over papers and no mistakes ever escaped her. The boys knew that when 
that blue pencil came down on their papers it meant more work for them. 

“Say,” called Billy to Jimmie, who was on the opposite side of the room, 
“did you see Mr. Saunders?’ 

“Yep, he waited on us. Ain’t he nice?” 

“You bet he is! He treats you white.” Billy was down on his knees 
scrubbing vigorously and had to speak loudly so Jimmie could understand. 

“Ma says it’s closer for us to trade at Brown’s, but she likes Mr. Saun- 
ders so much she does all her tradin’ with him. I like to go to the store. 
He is so good to the boys.” 

Miss Smith was busy, but not too busy to hear the boy’s remarks and 
she fell to wondering about this man that interested the boys so much. 

Billy’s keen eyes soon discovered that she was listening and he made 
good the opportunity. 

“He still boards up at Mrs. Taylor’s, doesn’t he?’ he called to Jimmie. 
Jimmie answered in the affirmative, then Billy said, “I heard him tell Ma not 
long ago that he was tired of boardin’ around. It’s a wonder that nice a man 
don’t get married again. Of course, any woman in the town would be mighty 
proud to get him. Got plenty of money and no children to bother. How 
long has his wife been dead?” 

“It must be five years,” said Jimmie. 

Billy now changed the subject—he was wise enough to know when enough 
had been said. Billy was sure that Miss Smith took more pains than usual to 
see that her hair was neatly brushed and her hat on properly before she started 
home that afternoon. The boys all escorted her part of the way home and 
Mr. Saunders stood in his store door and watched them go by. He wondered still 
more and grew interested in the woman who could influence that crowd of boys. 

Next morning Billy carried a big bouquet of flowers to the school-room— 
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On every outing: 


Add to the pleasure of the trip itself by taking pictures of 
the places and the people that interest you—then you will have 


the after pleasure that comes from possessing the pictures them- 
selves, 


Anybody can take and finish pictures by the Kodak system—and do it 
well, Because simpler to handle, Kodak films give better results than glass 
plates. You need no dark-room for loading the camera, or for unloading. 
Even the developing is done without a dark-room and print making is easy 
(again no dark-room) with Velox:paper. If you don’t care to do your own 
developing and printing, Kodak film, being light and unbreakable, may be 
readily mailed to your dealer for finishing. 

Kodak means photography with the bother left out. It offers the simple, 
easy way to good pictures—and it is less expensive than you think. 

Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies (they work like Kodaks) free at 
your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
371 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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That Corn 
Will Go for Good 


It will be ended 
forever in 48 hours, 
if you use a Blue- 
jay plaster, 

The pain ends in- 
stantly when you 
apply it. Then the 
B & B wax gently 
loosens the corn. 
In two days it comes 
out, root and all. 


Nosoreness, no discomfort. Nothing 
else known does what Blue-jay does. 

That’s why millions use it. You 
will never let corns disturb you when 
you find this out. 

Nor will you ever pare them, Par- 
ing takes off just the top of tne corn. 
And a slip of the blade means infec- 
tion—sometimes a dangerous one. 

The right way—the easy way—is to 
end them completely with this fa- 
mous Blue-jay plaster. Proveit today. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. Itis narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters. 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (152) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


they were from Mr. Saunder’s garden. He was going to encourage the boys 
all he could. Of course he did not send them to Miss Smith—he gave them to 
the boys, but Billy saw that they were properly appropriated. 

Miss Smith had on a different dress and a starchy white collar that morning. 

Billy was jubilant. He found out some very satisfactory facts at home last 
night. People had been known to marry in a few months after meeting— 
widowers especially. 

From day to day matters progressed steadily. Then came the school enter- 
tainment. The “big six” had prevailed on Miss Smith to have it—the room 
would look so much nicer if it was prepared. They could make the money 


easily by giving an entertainment, sell tickets enough to make it pay. There 
At last 


were to be songs, tableaux and a real play with Billy as leading man. 
(Continued on Page 26) 5 
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SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 
QUERY—Wil the editor please tell me what, and where, are, or 
were, the seven wonders of the word? _ 
- Pennsylvania. I: fe Vag | A 


ANSWER—tThere are three lists given in answer to this question, 
as follows: 1. Seven Wonders of the Ancient World—The Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Mausoleum of 

' Halicarnassus, the Tempie of Diana at Ephesus, the Colossus of 
Rhodes, the Pharos at Alexandria, the Statue of the Olympian Jove 
at Elis. 2. Seven Wonders of the Middle Ages—The Coliseum at 
Rome, the Catacombs of Alexandria, the Gerat Wall of China, the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, the Porcelain Tower of Nanking, the Mosque 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, the Ruins of Stonehenge. 3. Seven 
(natural) Wonders of the New World—Niagara Falls, Yellowstone 
Park, the Garden of the Gods, Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, Yose- 
mite Valley, Giant Trees of California, Natural Bridge of Virginia. 


* * * 
RECORDS OF THE NAME HAMMETT 
QUERY—Can the editor give me any information with regard to 
the name of the Hammett family, and tell whether any records of 
the family have been kept in this country? 
Oklahoma. Tt Eo 


ANSWER—Hammett is not an English name. It is probably al- 
lied in origin to Hammon, and also to Hammack, both Belgian 
names. The name Hammatt is found among those of the earliest 
settlers of Bangor, Me. A genealogy of the Hammatts has been 
framed, but only in connection with other names. 

* * * 


THE DEATH OF LATIMER 
QUERY—How, when and where was Hugh Latimer martyred, and 
for what cause? 
Illinois. MRS. S. T. R. 


ANSWER—Bishop Hugh Latimer was burned at the stake Octo- 
ber 15, 1555, in the town of Oxford, opposite Balliol College. Lati- 
mer was one of the leaders of the Reformation under King Henry 
VIII, and was made Bishop of Worcester by that monarch. But 
the king was never more tham a lukewarm reformer, and was s0 
little, in sympathy with Latimer’s zeal that in 1530 he sent him 
to the Tower. On being released, Latimer resigned his bishopric, 
and never retook it, but devoted himself to preaching and active 
work. On the accession of Queen Mary, he was sent to the common 
jail, was kept there over a year, and was then tried and found 
guilty of heresy, and with Bishop Ridley was sentenced to be burned 
at. the stake. His remark to his companion, as the burning fagots 
were placed around them, forms a striking passage of English his- 
tory. He said: “Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the 
man; we shall this day light such a candle by God’s grace in 
England, as I trust shall never be put out.” 


* * * 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 
QUERY—Can the editor state who administered the oath of office 
to President Washington, at the beginning of both his terms? 
Georgia. cal G. M. 


ANSWER—At his first inauguration, the oath of office was admin- 
istered to President Washington by Robert R. Livingston,. Chancel- 
lor of the State of New York. This was on April 30, 1789, at New 
York City. The second time, on March 4, 1793, at Philadelphia, 
the oath was taken before John Jay, first Chief Justice of the Federal 


Supreme Court. 
* * * 


„IGNORANCE OF LAW 
QUERY—Why is it said that “Ignorance of the law excuses no 
one’? Is not this a very unjust doctrine, and one that cannot al- 
ways be upheld? 


Indiana. MRS. J. S. 


ANSWER—It is generally said that if this maxim were not fol- 
lowed, the administration of law would» be quite impossible, for to 
admit the contrary idea would be to offer a premium to ignorance. 
In practice, however, ignorance of a particular statue, if provable, 
is admitted in mitigation of an offense. But a sharp distinction is 
usually made between ignorance that has had no opportunity for 
enlightenment, and that which any man might have been expected 
to overcome through ordinary intercourse with his fellow-men, 

* * * 


THE NAMES DeKALB AND KOLB. 

QUERY—Can the editor tell me from what country we have the 
name DeKalb? In what part of the United States did the Kolb 
family first settle? 


Texas. PED. 


ANSWER—The name DeKalb is of Polish origin. The name 
Kolb or Kalbe occurs also in the Prussian language; it is certainly 
not an English name. In 1895 a Kolb genealogy was published, 
giving much information with regard to the various branches of 
the family. The first of the name that came to America are said 
to have settled in South Carolina. 

* * * 


$ JUTE AND ITS USES 

QUERY—What plant is jute fiber obtained from, for what is it 
most used, and is it grown in this country? 

Kentucky. SiG N: 


ANSWER—Jute is obtained from the inner bark of two similar 
plants, that are native to India. Both are annuals, sown in March, 
and ready for cutting three months later. The fiber is separated as 
the flax fiber is, by retting, that is, steeping in water. It is used 
for many fabrics, for shirtings, and for sacking, tarpaulins, carpets 
and other heavy stuffs. Raw jute ready for spinning is shipped 
from India to all countries of the world, but in recent years it has 
been successfully cultivated in the Southern part of the United 


States. 
P * * * 


THE NAME PARKER 
QUERY—What is the origin of the name Parker, and from what 
language does it come? 
South Carolina. E. P. 


ANSWER—The name parker came into the English tongue from 
the Norman-French le Parker. In German it was Parke, in Dutch, 
Perker, a personal name always, and in every case derived from 
the word Parquer, a park-keeper. The name came into New Eng- 
land with the earliest colonial families. Later, the name appears 
in the historical records of New York, Pennsylvania, and other lo- 
ealities, and went to the Southern States long before the Revolution, 

* * * 
COIN QUERIES 

M. A. J., Alabama—A dime of 1854, in good condition, is listed 
at from 12 to 16 cents. There are two cents of 1812, one having a 
large, and one a small date. The latter ranges in price from 5 to 
30 cents, the large date from 6 to 25 cents. Either of these, if 
quite uncirculated, bears a fancy price, and one has been sold as 
high as $6.00. 

L. E. B., Texas—There are three varieties of the 1799 dollar, any 
one of which will sell at from $1.20 to $4.00. 

* * » 
THE EARTH IS A SPHERE 

QUERY—I have a friend who declares that the earth is flat. 
Will the editor please cite proofs showing that it is round? 

Alabama. J. A. 8. 


ANSWER—The facts that prove the earth to be a sphere can be 
summarized thus: 1. The part of the earth’s surface that can be 
seen from any point is always a cirele, and this circle becomes 
larger when the observer is raised to any distance above this sur- 
face. 2. The surface of the sea is shown to be curved by the way a 
ship disappears from the shore. First the hull goes from sight, 
and then the masts and sails. If .the ship were moving on a flat 
surface, all parts of the vessel would dwindle to a point and vanish 
together. 3. The world has been circumnavigated by many mari- 
ners, from the time of Magellan until now. 4. The shadow of the 


” earth, as seen in eclipses of the moon, is always round. 


IS department is conducted by an editor of long experi- 

cnce, and its purpose is to answer all questions on litera- 
ture, history, science, or any topic of general interest. Letters 
on personal matters, those wanting immediate reply, or con- 
cerning controverted matters, can only be answered by mail, 
for which a stamp should be enclosed. All inquiries must 
have the writer’s name and full address, but only initials will 
be used in the magazine. Address all inquiries to M. N. 
Garde, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE LAST ROYAL GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA 
QUERY—Who was the last royal governor of Georgia? Give the 
facts of his life, and tell what became of him? 
Oklahoma. L. R. B. 


ANSWER—Sir James Wright was the royal governor of Geovgia 
from 1760 to the outbreak of the Revolution. He was a nativ® of 
Charleston, S. C., the son of a chief justice of that province. He 
was an able man, and had many friends among the people, so that 
his influence kept down open resistance to the acts of parliament 
for some time. However, when this resistance became very strong, 
it carried him before it. In July, 1775, the Provincial Congress 
met in Savannah and appointed delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress, and the Governor’s proclamation annulling this action was 
of no effect. Jn January, i776, the Governor was made a prisoner 
in his own hot ie, under parole not to leave it, but on the night of 
February llth cc-'n, during a heavy storm, he broke his parole, 
escaped through © «cee widow of h's house with e cervant, fled to 
the river-side, an? thence da yn the Savannah in a boat +o a British 
frigate at anchor in Tybee Sound. Thus closed the rule of the last 
royal governor of Georgia. 


2 


* * * 
AN OLD SONG 
QUERY—There is an old song entitled ‘‘Over the Garden Wall”; 
can the editor tell me by whom it was written, and where th> words 
can be found? 
abama. M, J. 


ANSWER—The old song beginning: 
“Oh, my love stood under the walnut tree, 
3 Over the garden wall—’’ 
which we suppose to be the one referred to, was wirtten by Harry 
Hunter, the music being composed by G. D. Fox. Both words and 
music of this song may be found in a volume entitled ‘‘Students’ 


Songs.” 
* * ~* 


THE TEMPO OF A MARCH 
QUERY—What does the ‘‘tempo’’ of the march of soldiers mean? 
Georgia. oe a Oa 


ANSWER—The time kept by the steps of soldiers gives the tempo 
of a march. There are 75 steps to the minute in the ordinary pa- 
rade march. The quick march in the German and French armies 
has 106 steps to the minute, while in the English army it has 116; 
and the storming march has 120 steps to the minute, these being 
measured by rapid beats of the drum. 

* * * 


YORK MINSTER, ENGLAND 
QUERY—Where is York Minster? Is it true that part of it was 
built over 1,000 years ago? 
Iowa. DR 


ANSWER—York Minster is the name given to the Cathedral of 
St. Peter in the city of York. It is built of limestone in the form 
of a Latin cross. It is on the site of an old Saxon cathedral built 
in the seventh century, which was destroyed by fire in 1069. All 
that remains of that old building is the central wall of the crypt. 

* * * 
THE RED FLAG 

QUERY—Will the editor tell me if the anarchists have a fiag, 
and of what color it is? 

Florida. D. G. R. 


_ ANSWER—As a rule the anarchists in their occasional demon- 
strations do not carry a flag; they are not sufficiently organized for 
that. But when any excitement has caused them to band together, 
and endeavor to show their strength, and try to make trouble, they 
take the blood-red banner, the symbol of mutiny and revolution. 
* * * 
INFORMATION WANTED 

QUERY—Is there any way in which I could gain some informa- 
tion about my great-grandparents, who lived and died in Lincoln- 
shire, England? 

Alabama, U5 Gok. 


ANSWER—The editor has no means of furnishing you with such 
information, and it is hardly possible that you could obtain it from 
any source in the United States. It is possible, however, that an 
advertisement, requesting such information, might, if inserted in a 
Lincolnshire journal, bring some facts to you. 

* * * 


SOLDIERS KILLED AT BUNKER HILL 
QUERY—Where can I get a complete list of the soldiers killed 


at Bunker Hill? 
Oklahoma. F. G. 


ANSWER—There are two very complete histories of this battle, 
one of which is given in a work entitled “The Siege of Boston,” 
published in 1849, and the other in ‘‘History of Bunker Hill,” 
printed in 1875. However, neither of these accounts gives a full 
list of the soldiers killed there. It is generally admitted that such 
a list is not pzocurable, as no complete record of the casualties of 
the fight was made at the time of its occurrence. 

* * * 


LINCOLNSHIRE HIGH TIDE — BRIDES OF ENDERBY 
QUERY—Does Miss Ingelow’s poem, ‘‘The High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire’, refer to a real occurrence, or is it a wholly 
imaginary incident? In the poem the bellringer is told to “play 
uppe the ‘Brides of Enderby’.’’ What is referred to by this? 
Kentucky. MRS. H. G. 


ANSWER—It is believed that this poem is founded on an actual 
occurrence, though its date is not certainly known, as more than one 
destructive tide on that coast is on record. ‘‘The Brides of En- 
derby” is an old English air, which was said to be played upon 
the chimes in villages and towns whenever danger from any source 
threatened the people. 

* * * 


HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD 
* QUERY—There is a phrase often used of one who is caught in 
his own trap, or defeated with his own weapons, that he is ‘‘hoist 
with his own petard.” What is the derivation of the phrase? 
Texas. ws) ie 


ANSWER—A petard was an iron engine, filled with gunpowder, 
which was fastened to gates or barricades or other defenses, to blow 
them up. There was considerable danger that the engineer who 
fired the petard might be blown up in the explosion that he caused. 
The phrase occurs in Shakespeare, so we know it to be an old onc, 
though still often heard. 

* * * 
COLORS AND THEIR SHADES 

QUERY—Can the editor give a list of the different colors and 
their shades? 


Missouri. R. L. B. 


ANSWER—The three primary colors are red, blue and yellow. 
What are known as the seven colors of the rainbow are: red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. Each of the colors has a 
dark and light shade, and in the manufacture of cloth many of 
these shades have other distinct names. A list of all these would 
be very long, and could hardly be complete, as new shades are be- 
ing made by combination, and new names given to them, continually. 
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Our Forum of Inquiry Conducted by M. N. GARDE 


WHEN THE BRITISH TOOK WASHINGTON 
QUERY—Please tell where President Madison and his wife went 
when the British took Washington. 
Tilinois, M. S. 


ANSWER—It was on Tuesday, August 23, 1814, that the British 
took Washington. On hearing of their approach, the President sent 
a penciled note to his wife, advising her to seek a place of safety 
in the country as quickly as possible, and immediately proceeded to 
take his own advice. Mrs. Madison that night found refuge in a 
house about three miles from the city and the President stayed at 
one somewhat farther out. The next morning they met and parted, 
Mrs. Madison being driven to Madison Heights, while the President 
went to the Virginia shore. On Thursday Mrs. Madison went far- 
ther into the country, and with difficulty obtained lodging at a 
farmhouse, and the next morning was joined by the President; but 
an alarm of the approach of the British during the day, caused him 
to take refuge elsewhere. On Friday Mrs. Madison set out in dis- 
guise to find her husband, and was met by the news that the British 
had departed. The pair returned that day to Washington, and 
finding their residence a pile of smoking ruins, took up their home 
for a time with a sister of Mrs. Madison. 

* * * 


+ 
THE NAMES ROSEMAN AND WOODS ; 
QUERY—I was born in Rowan county, North Carolina, where my 
grandfather Roseman lived as a farmer. My maternal grandfather's 
surname was Woods. Do these names indicate their original na- 
tionality? 
corgia. s a A : 


ANSWER—Roseman is a name of Norman-French origin, and 
some of the name were among the Huguenots that came to London 
in 1684. Wood or Woods—the names are’ identical in origin—comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon word Wuda. It was a personal name and 
also a place name. It is found in the list of Flemish refugees that 
came to London in 1618. The name in one form or the other is 
found throughout New England Records, showing that it came to 
America in colonial times. 

* * * 
ABOUT SHERLOCK HOLMES 

QUERY—Is Sherlock Holmes an author of plays or of novels, or 
whet is his occupation? 

Towa. De. R 


ANSWER—This question is different forms has come to the editor 
more than once. Sherlock Holmes is an imaginary character solely, 
the hero of detective stories written by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
In these stories he is portrayed as an amateur detective of remark- 
avle sill in tracing out crime and criminals. In addition to sev- 
oral volumes of Sherlock Holmes stories, Sir Conan Doyle has 
written plays, and for a time he tried the life of an actor, but he 
has relinquished that and returned to literature. 

* * * 


AN OLD GEOMETRIC PROBLEM 
QUERY—1. ^s stated that the forty-seventh problem of Euclid 
was framed loug bkefo-e the time of that mathematician. Can the 
editor tell me whe vas its aciual author? 


Alabama. 1 D: N: 


ANSWER—The forty-seventh problem of the original edition of 
Euclid is the proposition showing that the square on the hypothe- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides. It is true that this familiar problem long 
antedates the time of Euclid, which is given at about 300 B. C. 
It is usually recorded as the great mathematical discovery of Pyth- 
agoras, who lived before 500 B. C., though some writers assert that 
it was known to tho bridge-builders of Egypt, many years before 
his time. 

* * * 
COIN QUERIES 

Mrs. W. H. G., Georgia—A $1.00 gold piece of 1852 is rated at 
from $1.25 to $2.00; that of 1860 at $1.22 to $2.25. Quarter eagles 
($2.50 gold) of 1843, or of 1861, are listed at $2.60; those of 1857 
at $2.75. Prices of silver pieces are: Half dimes, 1858, 7 to 12 
cents; 3-cent of 1868, 5 to 10 cents; half-dollar of 1832, 52 to 60 
cents; Canadian 25-cent piece of 1874, 26 cents. 

T. J., Illinois, asks concerning an English farthing of 1799. The 
original value of this coin was one-half cent. <A well-preserved 
specimen of the date mentioned would sell for 13 cents. 

* * * 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
QUERY—Do the States of New Mexico, Nevada and California 
have State departments of public instruction? If so, give the names 
of their State superintendents. 
Wisconsin. E-W., 


ANSWER—AIl the States mentioned have departments of educa- 
tion, presided over by State superintendénts, as follows: New Mex- 
ico, Hon. J. S. Clark; Nevada, Hon. J. S. Bray; California, Hon. 
Edward Hyatt; address in each case being the capital of the State. 


* * * 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN NEW YORK 
QUERY—When and by whom was the first church built on Man- 
hattan Island? 
Ohio. MRS. F. D. 


ANSWER—The first religious service held on Manhattan Island 
was in 1628, by colonists of the Dutch Reformed Church, who met 
for the purpose in the upper story of a mill. The first minister was 
Jonas Michaelius. The first church bu‘lding was erected in 1633, 
on Pearl street, facing the East River, and its minister was Dominie 
Bogardus. 

* * * 
A REVOLUTIONARY OFFICER 

QUERY—Can the editor give the Revolutionary record of Jones 
Parsons, of Virginia, and of his father, William Parsons, and his 
brothers? $ 

Georgia. MRS. O. P. 


ANSWER—Heitman’s Register of Revolutionary Officers states 
that William Parsons, of Virginia, was commissioned Cornet of the 
Third Continental Dragoons, February 6, 1777. He was made p o 
tenant January 1, 1779, and Captain in November following. He 
was attached to Baylor’s Consolidated Regiment of Dragoons No- 
vember 9, 1782, and served till the end of the war. The Register 
does not give the record of Jones Parsons, or any of his brothers. 

* * * 


SOME OLD NOVELS 
QUERY—What was the first society novel in the English lan- 
guage? Can the editor name the authors of two very old and favor- 
ite novels, “The Castle of Otranto” and ‘‘Caleb Williams,” which 
I read in my youth? 
Florida. ia a- Be 


ANSWER—The first society novel written in the English tongue 
was ‘‘Evelina,”’ written by Fanny Burney in 1778. “The Castle of 
Otranto” was written by Horace Walpole in 1764, and ‘‘Caleb Wil- 
liams” in 1794 by William Godwin. 


* * * 


HOME OF CARLOTTA PATTI — A GERMAN MUSICIAN 
QUERY—1. Is Madam Carlotta Patti still living and where? 
2. What German musician is buried in Westminster Abbey? 
Maryland. K. G. 


ANSWER—1. Madame Carlotta Patti, the famous prima donna, 
is still living. Her home is in a magnificent old castle named 
Craig-y Nos, in the southern part of Wales. This castle is of white 
stone, situated in a valley surrounded by lofty mountains. 2. George 
Frederick Handel, who was born in 1684, and died in 1759. 


* * * 
POPULATION OF BRITISH INDIA 


QUERY—What is the population, if known, of British India? 
Iowa. G0... 


ANSWER—A census of the Indian Empire was taken in March. 
1911. It gave the country a population of 315,000,000, being 175 
inhabitants to the square mile for its entire area. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


the floor, and the noise of it brought the 
Chevalier out of his gentle dreaming. 

“Ts it you, lad?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Paul,” swallowing des- 
perately. 

“What is the matter?” 

“I was thinking how the snow had left the 
hills of Perigny. I can see my uncle putter- 
ing in the gardens at the chateau. Do you 
remember the lilacs which grew by the west- 
ern gates? ‘They will soon be filling the 
park with fragrance. Monsieur will forgive 
me for recalling?” 

The Chevalier fingered the quilt and said 
nothing. By and by his eyes closed, and Bre- 
ton, thinking his master had fallen asleep, 
again picked up his book, but there was a 
rap on the door, and Brother Jacques en- 
tered. 

“My son,” he said to Breton, “leave us.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Ten Thousand Livres in a Pocket 


HE Chevalier, who had merely closed his 
eyes, opened them and looked up inquir- 
ingly. “Breton,” he said, “return in half 
an hour. Now, my father and my brother, 
what is it you have to say to me?” 

“A simple warning—the Comte d’Herou- 
ville has no love for you.” 

“Nor I for him.” 

“When we land you will still be weak.” 

“Not so weak that I can not stand.” 

“All this means that you will fight him?” 

“Tt does.” 

“Can you be dissuaded?” 

“Not the smallest particle. 
strong, never fear.” 

“I am drawn toward you, Monsieur. I 
am a priest, but I love courage and the un- 
confused mind which accompanies it. You 
are a brave man.” j 

“I?” humorously. 

AON: 

“They will carry you up to the deck this 
afternoon ?” 

“Yes. I am told that there are to be 
games. 

Here Breton returned, followed by Victor. 

“What-are games this afternoon?” asked 
the Chevalier. “Will there be foils?” 

*Ves.” 

“And you will take part. Does the vicomte > 
enter the bouts?” ; > 7 

“He does. I daresay that we shall come The Whi 
together.” | i 

“I had rather you would decline,” said the 
Chevalier. 

“What! not to face him with the foils?” 

tHe is a much better fencer than you, Vic- 
tor; and to witness your defeat would be 
no less a humiliation to me than to you; you 
can reasonably decline.” 

_“And have that boor d’Herouville laugh? 
No! Let him give me the chance, and I will 
give him the back of my hand. Hang it, 
Paul, what made you interfere?” 

“I have a prior claim. He spoke lightly of 
Mademoiselle de Longueville, and I threw 
champagne in his face. You had best decline 
to Measure swords with the vicomte.” 

‘Horns of Panurge! Some of these bro- 
ken gentlemen doubt my ability. Besides, I 
may learn something of the vicomte’s 
Strength. I wonder what it is: when I am 
out of his presence I dislike him: when he 
approaches me, my dislike melts in the air.” 

Suddenly a hand fell upon the door. 
unter,” called the Chevalier, listlessly, 
and the vicomte came in. Great good nature 
beamed from his countenance. His strong 
sey feet displayed themselves in a smile. 
. And how are you this morni 7a- 
lier?’ he inquired. née Chews 

Only a little more thickness to my blood.” 
returned the Chevalier, smiling with equal NN 
good nature, “and I shall be able to stand up AE dl 
and look into your eyes. Help yourself to a LAN iN ‘ 
Stool. It is good to be ill once in a while. if 1 
Sidan EE Sage pecs A I am feeling vastly 

tter. Let me thank you for y i s 
during the crisis.” ET S 

Don’t speak of it, Chevalier. I would 


I shall be 
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White trucks are made in capacities of %, 1%, 3 
and 5 tons, making them suitable for practically 
every line of business. 


White trucks are designed and built in the best 
possible manner for the service they are to per- 
form. They have passed through the real test— 
the test of service—and have made good. There 
is nothing experimental about White motor trucks. 
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WHITE MOTOR TRUCKS 


ae without doubt, the best known motor 
trucks in the United States today. Among 
the prominent users of motor trucks in this 
country, the owners of White trucks are by far 
in the majority. 


White trucks are manufactured by a company 
which has had the confidence and respect of the 
industrial world for over fifty years. 
of the White Company is the best guarantee in 
the world of the sterling quality of White trucks. 
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Meta you were well enough to take part in the 
outs this afternoon. I was in the Academy that morning when you disarmed Com- 
minges. La! but the lieutenant was a most surprised man when his sword went roll- 
ing to the mat.” 

‘7 It was merely an accident. Vicomte.” deprecatingly. “Monsieur de Comminges 

S 'pped, and I took advantage of his mishap, which I should not have done.” 

, \ictor’s eyebrows arched. He had witnessed the match, and knew that the Cheva- 

lier had executed an amazing stroke. 

He are too modest, Chevalier,” replied the vicomte. 
red the bouts, my poet. 
> We shall probably come together,” said Victor. 
„And I was just telling him, Vicomte,” put in the Chevalier, “to decline to measure 

foils with so hardy a swordsman as yourself. You are taller, your weight is greater, 

and your reach is longer. How monotonous to lie here, weak and useless !” 
“Monsieur de Saumaise may withdraw with all honor,” said the vicomte. ; 

B You are very discouraging, Paul; and still, what you advance is in the main true. 
ut every man has a trick of his own. Perhaps I have one which the vicomte is not 

familiar with.” ies 
At four the fencing bouts began between the gentlemen. ‘There were some exciting 

contests, but ere half an hour was gone the number had resolved itself into two, Victor 

and the vicomte. í 
“Well, Monsieur,” said the latter, pleasantly, “suppose we share the laurels?” 

We shall, with your permission, make the victory more definite,” replied the poet, 
testing his foil and saluting the ladies above. 
As you please,” and the vicomte stepped into position. š 
_It was a pretty exhibition. For a long time it seemed that neither Victor nor the 
vicomte had any advantage. What Victor lacked in reach and height he made up in 
agility. Twice his button came within an inch of the vicomte’s breast. The second 
round brought no conclusion. The foils met in the third bout. 
“Now, Monsieur,” said the vicomte in a low tone, “take care. You have made a 
brave showing, and, on my word, you hold a tolerable blade for a poet. Now then!” 
Victor smiled, but a moment later his smile died away in anxiety. He felt a new 
power in his opponent’s foil. Suddenly a thousand needles stung his wrist: his foil 
lay rolling about the deck. The vicomte bowed jestingly, picked up the foil, presenting 


it to its owner. Again they resumed guard. Quick as light the vicomte’s foil went 


“I learn that you have en- 


| 


almost double against the poet’s doublet. From this time on the poet maintained a de- 
fense so splendid that doubt began to gather in the vicomte’s eyes. Twice Victor 
stooped and his foil slid under the vicomte’s guard, touching him roughly on the thigh. 
But gradually the vicomte broke down the defense, and again Victor’s foil was wrested 
from his grasp. The contest eded, with seven points for the vicomte and two for the 
poet. The vicomte was loudly applauded, as was due a famous swordsman and a hail- 
fellow. The Chevalier, who had followed each stroke with feverish eyes, sighed with 
chagrin. There were three strokes he had taught Victor, and the poet had not used 
one of them. 

“Why did you let those opportunities pass?” he asked, petulantly. 

“Some day I may need those strokes. The Vicomte does not know that I possess 
them.” Victor smiled; then he frowned. “He is made of iron; he is a stone wall; 
but he is not as brilliant and daring as you are, Paul.” 

“Let us prolong the truce indefinitely,” said the vicomte, later. 

Victor bowed without speaking. The courtesy had something non-committal in it, 
and it did not escape the keen eye of the vicomte. 

“Monsieur, you are the most gallant poet I know,” and the vicomte saluted gravely. 

They were becalmed the next day and the day following. The afternoon of the sec- 
ond day promised to be dull and uninteresting, but grew suddenly pregnant with possi- 
bilities when the Comte d’Herouville addressed the vicomte with these words: “Mon- 
sieur, I should like to speak to the Chevalier du Cevennes. Will you take upon your- 
self the responsibility of conducting me to his cabin? It is not possible for me to ask 
the courtesy of Monsieur de Saumaise. My patience becomes strained at the sight of 
him.” : 

“Certainly, Monsieur,” answered the vicomte, pleasantly, though the perpendicular 
line above his nose deepened. “I dare venture that the matter concerns the coming 
engagement at Quebec, and you desire a witness.” 

“Your surmise is correct. I wish to know if he will be in condition.” 
started toward the companionway. 

The Chevalier lay in his bunk, in profound slumber. 
vicomte, staring at the wan face on the pillow. Meanwhile the count gazed with idle 
curiosity at the partitions. He saw the Chevalier’s court rapier with its jeweled hilt. 
Next he fingered the long campaign rapier, and looked away as if trying to penetrate the 
future. A sharp gasp slipped past his lips. (To Be Continued) 
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The vicomte 


“He sleeps,” whispered the 


Utilizing the Criminal 


66 CAME to say good-by. I am going into the 
silence—to write a novel,” he said. 
“I have been expecting it,” was her an- 
swer. “Half the world is writing novels. It 
is getting to be— 
` “Idle work, which not even critics criticise.” 

“But my novel is going to be something new.” 

“Something new? Where will you strike a path 
that has not been explored? The center of the 
earth, the bottom of the sea, the moon, the planets, 
have each been made the scene of one or half a 
dozen stories.” 

“How about a surgical novel?’ 

“A story illustrating the triumphs of modern sur- 
gery? Heroine deformed, cross-eyed, crooked, club- 
footed—hideous. Young surgeon undertakes to re- 
fashion her after the daring methods of advanced 
science. He succeeds. He re-makes her into a 
creature of symmetry and beauty—and he—” 

“Marries her?” 

“No, that would be common-place. She rejects 
him and marries a good-looking puppy, who laughed 
at her before she was made over.” 

“That would be in accordance with the eternal 
feminine. But my plot is newer. You have read 
where an eminent Paris surgeon has appealed to 
the State in regard to criminals who have commit- 
ted capital offenses. ‘Why waste these by killing 
them or imprisoning them for life?’ he asks. ‘Why 
not utilize them for the good of science and human- 
ity? Turn them over to doctors and surgeons to be 
experimented upon—to be inoculated with the germs 
of the diseases that are baffling medical skill— 
typhoid, meningitis, cholera, pellagra, etc. If they 
die, there is no harm done; if they survive, it illus- 
trates the value of the remedy or treatment that 
has been tried upon them.’ Now then,-a young 
criminal falls into the experimenting hands of a 
pair of surgeons—one of whom is a woman, who is 
wholly and cold-bloodly devoted to her profession, 
keenly longing to make discoveries for science’s 
sake rather than for personal fame. She looks with 
delight at the robust frame of the young convict, 
who is to be her subject. He will stand any amount 
of experimenting. 

“The two proceed to work upon him. They will 
introduce, one after another, all the ills of Pan- 
dora’s box into his system. He pulls bravely through 
typhoid fever, his recovery, as they believe, being 
due to the efficiency of the new remedy they have 
tried on him. When he is sufficiently recovered, 
they prepare to inoculate him with the virus of 
the terrible meningitis. But the woman has begun 
to weaken. Long watching over the patient has 
awakened a human interest in the man, who has 
before seemed merely a subject for a new kind of 
vivisection. The human interest deepens into pity. 
The conflict of this new enrotion, which she regards 
as a weakness with her professional ambition and 
her intense desire for scientific research, makes the 
dramatic situation of the story. Pity, akin to love, 
at last conquers. When the time comes for inoen- 
lating the victim she deceives her colleague and sub- 
stitutes something else for the meningitis germ. 
The inoculation fails; it fails a second time. The 
third time, the male surgeon has grown slightly 
suspicious. He will attend to all the details him- 
self, he tells her, and he appoints the following 
morning for the experiment. That night the woman 
surgeon elopes with the subject. What think you 
of the plot?” 

“Tt is clever, I believe it is new; but take care; 
use it at once. The air in these latter days is filled 


OPER stOUSE 


with telepathic currents. There are now scores of 
similar story plots, but writers are no longer ac- 
cused of plagiarism. It is known that the mind 
throws out ideas as the thistle throws out its downy 
seed and these catch onto the mental currents cf 
other minds. 

ve ve ye 


The Home to the Front 

FEW years ago, the home seemed in danger of 

dwindling in importance. Co-opērate house- 
keeping in up-to-date dwellings was declared to be 
the ideal domestic arrangement. As for 
dren, it was seriously proposed to have them brought 
up in large state institutions, run on the perfectly- 
oiled wheels of system. In such well-managed in- 
stitutions, they could be better reared than by par- 
ents who were often ignorant, indifferent, or too 
busy to give them needed attentions. 

Fortunately, the tide turned—Mothers’ Clubs, 
Child-Study Societies, Children’s Aid Associatious 
brought to light the importance of home training 
for the child over that of schools and institutions, 
however system-perfect. To this change of view 
is due the notable amendment that has been made 
in the Juvenile Court Act of Illinois. Hitherto, 
when the chief wage-earner had been taken away 
and the task of supporting young children had 
proven too heavy for mothers, the children were 
taken from the home and placed in an institution 
where they had food and shelter and such training 
as can be given when groups, made up of all nation- 
alities and temperaments are essayed to be fash- 
ioned by the same mold. The new law provides 
that when the mother is worthy and her only crime 
is poverty, she shall keep her children, and the 
money formerly paid to the institution for their 
support shall be paid directly to her. 

Then the children will have the influence of a 
home and the individual care of a mother. Other 
institutions are proposing to adopt this law. 
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His Grandmas, Cousins and Aunts 


E was a dear baby at first—good—and, there- 
fore, happy. Then the young mother brought 
him to her girlhood’s home to exhibit him to her 
“kinnery”. There were half a score of aunts and 
cousins, to say nothing of a pair of proud mothers, 
and baby was nursed, handled, talked to and fussed 
over, until his early goodness vanished like dew, 
and he became cross and restless, not content for 
a moment unless he was noticed and nursed. 
The mother returned home and the baby made 
life a burden to her. 
“What in the world has changed him so?” asked 
the worried father. 


“They have spoiled him”, she answered. “They 
did not realize how hard it would be on me. It is 


as easy to spoil a child as to scatter the petals of 
a rose, and it is as impossible to unspoil the child 
as to make over the rose.” 


The Wisdom of a Child-Mother 


HE little sister-mother was guarding her flock 

on the square—an eddy of green coolness in 

the hot, roaring tide of the city. You knew she was 

a “little mother” by the grown-up look of responsi- 

bility in her child-face and the slight twist in her 

slim figure, produced by continually carrying a baby 
on her left arm or her hip. 

Her present charge—a tiny creature—lay across 

her lap, while she mended a rent in the apron of a 

little girl who stood at her knee in a scant petti- 


the chii- | 


-in them; they hearts don’t tell them what’s wrong, 


August, 1912 


He that does good to another does also good to 
himself, not only in the consequence, but in the 
very act, for the consequence of well doing is 
an ample reward.—Seneca. 


Conducted By 
MARY E. BRYAN 


coat waiting for the garment to be repaired by 
means of the needle and thread the little mother 
had taken from her pocket. 

Baby Number Two sat at her feet playing with 
a pile of pebbles. They lived, she said, on the firth 
floor of a dingy tenement near-by. Her mother went 
out by the day to scrub. Every two years there 
was a baby. 

The little girl in the petticoat had curly hair and 
inquiring brown eyes. A nickel was given her, aud 
her sister told her. ‘Now, you must go and pay 
the candy-woman for the ring you bought from her.” 

“But I ain't got the ring,’ deprecated the little 
one, I losted it.” 

“Yes, but you bought it on trust and you must 
pay for it.” 

“T buyed it on trus’ but I ain’t got it; it losted,” 
persisted the brown-eyed one, clutching the coin 
tightly in her little fist. 

“That makes no difference; you got the ring and 
you promised to pay for it. Go right now, and give 
her the nickel,” enjoined her sister. 

The child opened her hand and looked ruefully 
at the coin on her little palm; then she went across 
to the old Irish woman, who sat on a bench oppo- 
site, with a basket of candy prize packages on her 
lap, and gave her the nickle. 

“They has to be teached to do right; taint borned 

a 29 
said the little mother, as she laid down the mended 
apron and lifted the waking baby in her arms. Un- 
consciously she had enunciated a truth (sometimes 
disputed), concerning the human conscience. It is 
“not born in them”, it is not instinctive, it is cre- 
ated and governed by the intelligence—by an early 
inculcated belief—that certain acts are right, or 
they are wrong. 

Mr. Lange, in his recently-published account of 
the terrible experience he endured while penetrat- 
ing the equatorial region of South America, in 
search of India rubber, tells of being rescued from 
starvation and hospitably treated by natives who 
had never before seen a white man. They seemed 
to him a humane people, almost like civilized 
Christians, until they went to war with a neigh- 
boring tribe, when they perpetrated horrible cruel- 
ties and killed and ate their captives, without @ 
scruple that this was not the right thing to, do. 

Dr. Baccari, an Italian scientist, who recently 
explored the Congo Free States, tells of encounter- 
ing kindly natives, who fattened, killed and «ate 
their captives and also ate their dead relatives, re- 
garding this as a sacred duty. No instinctive CON- 
science told them it was wrong. 
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The Latest Fad of Society Bachelors 


HE latest whim of the well-to-do, confirmed 
bachelor is to adopt a child (or a house full 


re 


in some instances), and bring it up after the most fe 


careful and approved methods. ‘Adopting a child 
is more satisfactory than marriage,” explained a } 
bachelor, who had become the pseudo father of twin 
girls. “One must have some object in which to 
feel interest and solicitude—something in the home 
to look forward to after a day of wearisome busi- 
ness. 
to study; it is more affectionate and less selfish and 
exacting than a wife.” 

Everywhere we see the estate of motherhood ex- 


alted: the mission of the mother and her love {or = 


her child extolled. The father plays but a secon- — 
dary part, yet his influence in the home is—0r 
should be—equal to that of the mother. Expert = 


The child, in its development, is interesting — 


—— a 


a 
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students of criminals tell us that the love and solicitude of the father for 
the child is greater than the mother’s. If the fugitive law-breaker has 
a child, he may be counted upon to try to see it at the risk of his life. 
“ven if he hates the mother”, says a Chicago bond-maker, “the kid will 
pull him back to see it.” The thought of the child will sooner or later draw 
him back for just one kiss and the feel of little arms about his neck, and 
this gives the alert detective the opportunity to nab him, for which he has 
been confidently waiting. 

Perhaps those unmarried fathers of adopted children are converts to the 
new theory of law to be happy. Having vainly tried to quench their thirst 
at many streams, they are trying the “one fountain of natural happiness” 
as pointed out by Mr. Compton Leith in his “Apologia Diffidentis”. The only 
cure for weariness of soul and ultimate despair, he says, is the fathering 
and mothering and bringing up of children. The natural happiness of man 


is his fertility; hereby he fulfills the end of his creation, and pays his debt A sible to do a day’s work in an hour. No 
to the future. However, the debt may be paid by other human offspring. 0- © more housemaid s knees or back- 
The man may create a good book or picture—a noble house. a beautiful park. $ breaking to reach under radiators, 


But far better than this, he may adopt and bring up a child, thus saving 
himself from the grim dismay of barrenness. 

Even if one’s children are disappointing, it is better than the dreary 
waste of sterility. One who takes a child to his heart and home has his 
being quickened with the glad rejuvenescence which is the guerdon of 
fatherhood. 


LETTERS FROM THE MEMBERS 


A Hope for Every Day 


Have a hope for every day, 
Send it singing on its way. 


You shall have a thousand more. 


Have a hope for every day; 

Let the skies be blue or gray, 

Keep your courage—keep your trust 
And go forward—for you must. 


Brattleboro, Vermont. ARTHUR GOODENOUGH. 


“I Ask for Light” 


WE are told that the Bible contains the words of eternal truth and justice. I 
wish earnestly to believe this, but some passages of the Bible clash with each 


Cedar *. 
Polish % 


the famous vegetable 
compound, cleans, pol- 
ishes and disinfects at 
the same time and gives 
a hard, glossy finish, 
Simple and easy to use— 
just dampen a cheese- 
cloth with water and add 
afew drops of O-Cedar 
Polish and rub lightly 
any polished, varnished, 
or finished surface. May 
be used on the most 
highly polished 
piano, automobile, 
etc. It leaves no 
i; bluish cast or grimy 
Have a thousand failed before? surface. 

Costs less than 
any other polish be- 
cause only a few 
drops are necessary 
to polish and clean, 


25c to $2.50 Sizes 
At All Dealers 
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We Invite You to Try This 0-Cedar 
Polish Mop at Our Risk 


Learn the new way to easier and quicker 
Dusting, Polishing and Cleaning. 


The O-Cedar Polish Mop makes it pos- 


G 


%, 


chiffoniers, etc. —no more standing 
on chairs to dust the tops of doors 
or mouldings—no more moving 
of beds and heavy furniture to 

clean and dust under them. 


A Brighter and Cleaner Home With Less Work 


It makes easy the polishing and cleaning of all waxed, 
varnished, painted or oiled floors, as well as lino- 
leums and oilcloths. Can be 
used as a dust mop by running 
lightly over floors, doors, or 
any varnished surface. Easily 
cleaned and renewed b 

sprinkling O-Cedar Pol- 
ish on the mop. Solidly 
and substantially made 
to give long and satis- 
factory wear. Padded to 
protect the legs of chairs, 
etc. The mops are made 
of the best cotton and 
treated with the famous 
O-Cedar Polish, which pol- 
ishes and cleans at the 


same time, leaving a dry 
hard finish. 


This Is the Offer Your Dealer Makes You—Backed Up by Us. 


Try an O-Cedar Polish Mop for two days in your own home and if you do not find 


it the most labor-saving device you ever used, your money will be promptly returned 


other so contradictorily, that I am puzzled to know which is true. Christ assured \f without question by your dealer, or by us. 


us that our Celestial Father would forgive and save all who were repentant. Yet 
Paul. the most learned and wise of the apostles, says that certain ones—*‘the 
elect”—are chosen of God to be granted the great gift of immortality. The others 
who are not of the elect do not possess this gift of eternal life. The fate of these 
“vessels formed before their creation for dishonor,” seems hardly just to our 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You 


send us $1.50 for one O-Cedar Polish Mop and we will deliver it te you charges prepaid. 
If after a trial you would rather have your. money than the mop notify us and we will 


finite understanding. Judas, it appears, was before the birth of Jesus, selected send it to you. 


as his betrayer. He did what he was elected to do, yet he was lost. The apostle 
John tells us that all of Christ’s disciples were saved except Judas—the son of 
perdition. Does it seem just that he should be punished eternally because he car- 
ried out what he came into the world to perform? 

I love my father devotedly. He would not, perhaps, be ealled a Christian. 
I have prayed that if I am destined to have a place among the saved, while he is 
excluded, that he may take my place in Heaven, while I do penance for him in the 
region assigned to unhappy spirits, who are not of the elect. Is this sinful? I ask the 
Open House for light. 


Mississippi. DOUBTFUL. 


On the Mexican Border 


O any of my old friends of the Sunny South Clan recall “Knight of the Wire,” who 

was wont to stop in his wanderings for a chat with them in the cheery household of 
the dear old paper, which was the mother of UNCLE REMUS’S HoME MAGAZINE? Five 
years have passed since then, but I have kept those pleasant friends in mind, and they 
come to me today, bringing a home-sick longing, which moves me to seek admittance 
into the hospitable Open House. f 

I am living now in the quaintest of old towns—a spot that was the scene of a pic- 
turesque civilization many hundred years ago. As I write, I can see from my window 
the white tower of a beautiful old church of the padras, which is more than three hun- 
dred years old. It is still a house of worship. Mass is said in it every day. It stands 
so near the Mexican line that a stone can be thrown from it across the international 
boundary. 

This romantic old city is declared to be the oldest town in the United States—more 
ancient than either St. Augustine or Santa Fe. Recent researches by scientific anti- 
quarians affirm that the proof of this is indubitable. Certainly there are many evl- 
dences that civilized life was herë centuries ago. 3 

It is a picturesque place, full of quaint old houses, queer people, and embowered in 
tropical vines and trees. In many respects the West is a wonderful region, but give me 
the South—the best all-round country on the globe—and I have seen many of them. 
This is a dry land—the rainfall is scanty; farming is carried on mostly by irrigation. 
Alfalfa is king here as cotton is king in the Southern States. Alfalfa is beautiful, but 
so are our fields of snowy cotton and blue grass and clover. I love the clover—I thank 
our good poet for writing of it so lovingly. You remember he makes one of his homely 
characters say : 

“And so I love clover; it seems like a part 
Of the sacredest sorrows and joys of my heart; __ 
And I pray God to give me the strength when I die 
T'o go out to the clover and tell it good-bye, 
And lovingly nestle my face in the bloom 
While my soul slips away on a breath of perfume.” 


Yes, the old Sunny South is good enough for me, and I shall soon return to it with 
the treasures I have accumulated—my good wife and sweet Thanksgiving baby. I am 
sending Mrs. Bryan some wild flowers from Mexico—land of beauty and perennial 
strife—just now in the midst of every kind of tumult known to mankind. The Mexi- 
cans are supremely ignorant of self-government. The only man who understood them 
and knew how to manage them is the ruler they have rejected—Porifio Diaz. There is 
not another like him in Mexico. Good-bye, dear friends. 


Ysleta, T'eras. KNIGHT OF THE WIRE. 


Can a Made-up Girl Be Worth While? 


SOME persons assume that the right to make a fool of oneself bears the label, “For 
' Men Only.” JI am somewhat of a believer in equal rights and would not deny to 
women a privilege so valued by my own sex, judging from the manner in which we 
avail ourselves of this privilege. And if we grant the right to the other sex at all, we 
must grant it to all from the highest to the lowest, which may account for the rather 
remarkable incident recently where a prominent suffragette, supposed to have at least 
a rudimentary knowledge of international law, demanded of the State Department of 
this country that a German vessel be held up on the high seas and a woman taken 
therefrom. The incident which started this train of reflection was, however, of- mere 
minor importance. It involved a woman said to possess at least an average quantity 
of intelligence—a woman entitled to respect and demanding it. It happened that while 
I was out of the city a young man came fo me, or sought to come to me, with a letter 
of introduction from a mutual friend: this friend, a person of discrimination, recom- 
mending him to me as a man worth knowing. I happened to be out when he called, 
and we did not met. ; 

Upon returning to the city I met casually, in company with the young woman re- 
sponsible for the introduction that did not introduce, half a dozen members of the 
other sex, one of whom made an impression upon me by the “make-up” that she wore. 
She was artistically decorated with powder, rouge and the other items of feminine 
first-aid to the complexion, and I first imagined that she was a chorus girl off her beat. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1426 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


So soon as we were apart my friend asked me if I noted the maid with the home-made 
complexion. I assured her fervently that I couldn’t help it. She responded that this 
was a sister of the young man to whom she had given the letter of introduction, and 
whom she had recommended as being worth knowing. ‘Then,” said I, “I do not know 
that I missed anything by not meeting him.” I was assured that the young man in 
question was not to be judged by his silly sister, and I was glad to know it, but I still 
feel no desire to meet the brother. 

This brother, I was assured, had done everything possible to induce his otherwise 
sane sister to cease making herself up like a woman of the stage, and her feminine 
friends had done the same, but while she took it all in good part, she paid no attention 
to the suggestions. She had in some way come to the conclusion that she would be 
more attractive with the drug-store stuff than without it, and she paid no attention to 
what her brother and her friends said. 

The girl with the make-up is entirely within her rights in resorting to the “Indian” 
method of enhancing the beauty of her face, but it certainly places her in the wrong 
light with members of the other sex, if she is really a fine girl. It is said that women 
adorn themselves to please men, but if that is so, some women have about as much idea 
of the proper method of pleasing the civilized man as the Patagonian would have of 
making himself agreeable to the society leader. F. L. ORTON. 


A Farmer's Wife Makes a Suggestion 


WIFE’S and mother’s duty is not alone to keep a neat house and a good table and 

to have her children obey her. We owe it to our husbands to be cheerful, resource- 
ful and companionable. We owe it to our children to be lovable, intelligent and pro- 
gressive. How can we be all this? Certainly we cannot under some conditions. We 
cannot create an atmosphere in our homes which will be an inspiration and a joy if we 
allow ourselves to be physically so worn out that we become discontented, moody and 
unable to lift our thoughts above the day’s work. 

There is more in life than eating, drinking and clothes. Can we not make a time 
for rest, reading and recreation? We may do it by systematically portioning out the 
work, so that children may have their share, that by working together we may get time 
to study and play with them. Or by slighting some part of the work we may get time 
for a ride or a visit. Let us plan a little summer vacation if only for a day—a little 
pienie with father and the children—eating in the woods where the fresh air and the 
happy comradeship with our own family will put new life into our bodies. 

Missouri. FARMER'S WIFE. 


Should She Have Sold Her Sex's Secrets? 


RS. CORRA HARRIS, of Tennessee, has found the key of success by writing a 

novel in which she betrays all the little secrets of her sister women. Not singly, 
but in wholesale quantities she reveals those secrets of the sex which have been uscd 
so successfully from the days of Eve down far beyond the days of Eve's second husband. 
Heretofore, we of the trousered sex have seen women through a filmy curtain. We 
have seen just as much of her through that curtain as she behind it was willing for us 
to see. Every one knows how much a veil improves the appearance of most women. 
But now comes Mrs. Harris and tears this curtain from its fastenings, leaving not even 
a shred behind which her startled sisters may hide. Is that the sound of fair feet 
scurrying for cover? If so, it is like the retreat of the vanquished from the first battle 
of Bull Run. 

Although possibly just, is it generous for Mrs. Harris to do this? Even admitting 
that she has passed the time of life when woman is interested in such matters—an ad- 
mission which her picture belies—a time of life when even the recording angel of her 
sex herself may have found it convenient to make use of the now missing curtain, is it 
right, is it just, for her to ignore the feelings of those others in order that man, mere 
man, who has always loved the illusion, may see the soul of woman quivering in all its 
nakedness without even the tresses of a Godiva to protect her? 

Would it be less a sacrilege to snatch from the moonlight its palpitating tenderness, 
to take from the frost king his wonderful power of delicate artistry? Is not Mrs. 
Harris more than the enemy of her own sex—is she not the enemy of the entire human 
race because she is destroying one of the surviving illusions of a materialistic age? 

And when at last we have wearied of rioting in realism can we replace this femi- 
nine Humpty Dumpty to the position in which we found her—on the-wall of our ideal- 
ism? Alas, we fear that all the king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot put Humpty 
Dumpty back again—if Mrs. Harris is permitted to continue her interesting but icono- 
clastic way. F. L. ORTON. 
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“By Jove, Tom look 
at this. 


“You know I skun 
my shin like sixty last 
night. I just rubbed 


on a little Carbolated 


Vaseline when I went 
to bed, and now it’s 
all healed up as slick 
as ever. Id hardly 


know I'd gota scratch.” 


Vaseline 


Of course, you have “Vaseline” 
in your household, not only for the 
boys but for yourself and the whole 
family. 


Carbolated Vaseline contains just 
a bit of Carbolie Acid, which makes 
it antiseptic and healing. There 
are several other special forms of 


is . . 

“Vaseline,” each for a particular 
3 

use. 


All are made with the same pure 
“Vaseline” that is known and used 
all over the world. The particular 
specifics with which the Vaseline 
is blended, such as Carbolic Acid, 
Menthol, Capsicum, etc., simply 
add a special efficacy to the general 
soothing and toning properties of 
the “Vaseline” itself. 


Druggists everywhere carry the 
“Vaseline” specialties—put up in 
glass bottles and in handy, sanitary 
tin tubes. 


You will find 
our ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
booklet, telling 
âl! about them, 
useful as weil as 
interesting. It 
contains all 
kinds of prac- 
tical information 
for the home— 
suggestions just 
as serviceable to 
the bachelor 
(girl or man) as hte 
to the mother. ay tison" ag 
Sent post-paid RING 
on request. 
Write for your 
copy today. 


Chesebrough Mig. Co. 


(Consolidated) 


20 State Street, 
New York. 


Branch Offices 
London, Montreal. 


thing out of his investment, and in many cases breeders selling eggs at a compara- 


Eggs tor Hatching 


By I. B. NESTOR | 


UST so long as people choose to gamble on the results to be gotten from eggs | 
for hatching, usually bought at a fair price, it would seem that a breeder is, 
justified in accepting the orders upon condition, however, that the purchaser 
is to assume the risk in each case. What buyers of eggs for hatching want 

| nowadays for the nominal price of from $1.00 to $3.00 per dozen is that you 

| not only furnish the eggs after everything possible has been done to insure their 
| fertility, but they are also unthinkingly selfish in demanding a positive guarantee | 
that such and such a per cent of the eggs will hatch and hatch live, vigorous chicks. 

If a man could gently pull aside the curtain hiding the future, and see just how 
the expressman is going to handle these eggs and what degree of complacency the 
old hen is going to maintain while she “does the rest,” then alone could breeders 

say with frank and open conviction: “Here, take your eggs; we will guarantee 
the results.” 

But as a general thing, I find the buyer of eggs usually realizes a pretty good 


tively high price, $3.00 to $5.00 for instance, give the buyers the best end of the 
deal by a large majority. Does he not for a nominal sum give people an oppor- 
tunity to hatch chicks perhaps equal in quality to the best even he himself will be | 
able to produce from his matings? It is all right for breeders to adopt a liberal 
policy in dealing with egg customers, but at the same time there are evidently | 
two sides to the question, and all depends upon which side you are on as to what | 
stand you will take on it, isn’t that true? | 


N this day and age, a bredeer usually puts a reasonably low valuation upon his 
fancy eggs, purposely, so that the hatcher of them may realize a good oe) 
profit for the chances he takes, which does not amount to much if a breeder con- 
sults his own dear interests in shipping selected eggs. The buyer pays for his eggs 
and takes the chances, or if he doesn’t, he ought to. If he gets five or six chicks 
he certainly gets his money’s worth, even if two of them are put out of business 
the very next day and the rest grow up without being a disgrace. If a man raises 
chicks from eggs costing $2.00 per setting. which are worth $1.00 each at maturity, 
then he has made a No. 1 investment whether he admits the stern fact or not. 
Frequently a setting of eggs will produce a single bird worth, say ten times the 
cost of the eggs in the first place. It is a pretty sure thing that a breeder in the 
habit of guaranteeing hatches generally has rough sledding making good his guar- 
antee, and then not without making an occasional enemy. Take my advice, go 
ahead and sell your eggs, do your part by sending fertile eggs, well packed, and do 
not guarantee anything. In this case the buyer understands that he assumes a 
part of the risk and is content with results. I have no objection to duplicating 
orders when it is clearly a case of bad luck; I do it frequently, but it should not 
be an expressed condition of the sale. Whatever is done in the matter in the way 
of duplicating eggs or refunding money should be entirely a matter of courtesy 
and not of compulsion. 


A Few Questions from Correspondents 


HAT causes bowel trouble in chicks that are from one to two weeks old, 
when they are free from lice and properly fed and brooded?—Mkrs. J. T. 
CASHION, Point Caswell, N. C. 


ANSWER—There is a large mortality among young chicks resulting from in- 
herited weakness or abnormal development of some of the organs of digestion, or 
the same effect may be produced by improper incubation. The chicks may seem 
all right in every way until bowel trouble sets in and results in death. The only 
method of discovering the trouble is a post mortem examination. Just before the 
ehick breaks the shell, it takes into the proper cavity the balance of the yolk of 
the egg. This yolk is gradually fed into the intestines, until at the end of four or 
five days it should be entirely absorbed. If on account of weakness or abnormal 
development, as mentioned above, this yolk is not normally digested it finally de- 
composes and poisons the chick and the fatal bowel trouble is the result. After 
it reaches a certain stage there is no cure for it. 


What should be the dimensions of the pens in the poultry house for best re- 
sults?—T. D. LEATH, Darlington, S. C. 


ANSWER—10 x 12 feet or 12 x 12 feet make very desirable pens. It is better 
to divide a large house into this size pens rather than attempt to keep large num- 
bers of hens together in one pen. 


Mrs. A. B. JAMES, Paw Creek. 


out? 


ANSWER—Oftentimes it is bezause the chick comes from weak and debilitated 
parent stock, or from a weakly fertilized egg, and it has not sufficient strength to 
break the shell and survive the effort. ‘The trouble may also be the result of too 
much heat in the incubator during the last few days of the hatch, or too little 
moisture at the time of-hatching. Either of these conditions may cause the skin 
of the shell to dry too quickly and harden on the chick, which binds it too strongly 
for it to escape. If you will, when running the next hatch, watch the air cell (at 
the large end or butt of the egg), and when you find it getting very small, or 


the mortality will be decreased. . 


Can a hen be set twice in succession, that is, as soon as she has hatched a 
brood of chicks, take them from her and put more eggs under her?—B. T. JONES, 
Hickory Grove, Ñ. O. 


not be practiced. 


How large should the air cell in the egg be on the 5th, the 10th and the 15th 
day of incubation?—Mrs. STELLA MCGUIRE, Lumberton, N. C. 


ANSWER—In the average-sized egg about the size of a 25-cent piece on the 
fifth, nearly as large as a half dollar on the tenth, and a trifle larger than a half 
dollar on the fifteenth, or about seven-eighths of an inch, one and one-eighth 
inches, and one and one-quarter inches. 


In order to save money in starting a poultry plant for eggs, would it not be 
advisable to buy hens from the stores who obtain them from the farmers?—N. A. 
SULLIVAN, Salisbury, N. C. 


ANSWER—No. The hens they procure have been discarded by farmers because 
they were too old to lay or for other reasons have outlived their period of use- 
fulness. 


When fertile eggs die in the incubator, will they injure the others if not taken 
out?—B. T. LENZ, Graham, N. C. 


ANSWER— Yes; one of the absolutely essential requirements for success in arti- 
ficial incubation is a constant circuitation of pure air in the incubator. The foul 
gases arising from decayed eggs destroy their condition to a greater or less ex- 
tent and consequently lessen the chances of a good hatch. 


What causes the chicks to die in the shell at the time they are ready to come 
| 


almost filled up with the growing embryo, apply a little moisture to the egg, | 


ANSWER—It can be done successfully, but it is cruelty to animals, and should | 
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Face PowpER 
AS SUMMER PASSES 


Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
to sudden, trying weather changes. The use’ 


of LABLACHE prevents ill effect from cold 
—— i OF heat, wind or sun, Protects 
a A the complexion, retains 


the delicate bloom and 
velvety softness desired 
by women of refinement: 


i Refuse Substitutes 
$ They may be dangerous, 
|j Flesh, hite, Pinkor Cream 
50c. a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 


French Perfumers, Dept.29, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Rent 10 Months— 
Then It’s Yours! 


This Great Visible Writer 
The Famous Oliver Model No. 3 


Send your name and address today and we 
will tell you how to get the lowest price that 
has ever been made on a standard, visible 
typewriter, in perfect condition, shipped on 
free trial and paid for with rent money. 

Our sensational book, ‘*Typewriter Sece 
cets,’’ gives all the inside facts about prices, about second-hands, 
rebuilts and schemes. Sent absolutely free; no salesman will call., 
You will be under no obligation, just write your name and address 
on a postal card or on the margin of this page and mail today. You 
have nothing to lose and everything to gain. Even if you are not 
ready to buy now, you will find the book interesting. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
(107) 166 R. T., N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 
> deposit, nage prepaid, DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


DO HOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our ictest 
Wart catalogs illustrating evez; bing 
ASM bicycle, and have learned our unhea:d o; 
es and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you to 


ONE CEN write a postal and every- 


thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
(F formation. Do not wait, write it now 
TIRES, Coaster - Brake reaf 
wheels, lamps, sundries at usual prices, 


Mead Cycle Co.Dept. 8-101 Chicago 


Elegant Thin Model 2k Watch $375 


Hunting case beautifully engraved, gold finished throughout, stem wind 
and stem set, fitred with 7 jeweled American lever movement, guaranteed 
20 years, with long gold finished chain for Ladies. vest chain or fob for Gents. 


7 5 mae 


Guaranteed 20 Years 
IF YOU SEE IT YOU WILL BUY IT. Let us send it 0.0. D. for examinge 
tion at your nearest exoress office. and if you think it a bargain and equal in 
appearance to sny $15.00 gold finished watch pay the express agent our 
special salas price $3.75. Mention if you want Ladies’, Men's or Boys’ size. 
Diamond Jewoiry Co., 4 1B, 189 W. Madison 8t.Chicago, Ill. 


DAISY FLY KILLER pieces anywhere, ate 
acts and kills all 
flies. Clean, orna- 
mental, convenien 
cheap. Lasts al 
season, Can't spill 
or tip over, will not 
injure anything. Guar- 
anteed effective. 15c 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for $1. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn N.Y. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 


and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President. Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


A 
OF IRLUSTRATING 
The LANDON SCHOOL “ina CARTOONING 
1433 Schofield Bildg., Cleveland, O. 


Have you noticed Mr. Landon'’s work in Uncle Remus’ s 
Home Magazine? 


e INVITATIONS, 2 ANNOUNCEMENTS ? 
We dd 1 ng Visiting Cards and Stamped Sta- 


tionery. Correct Styles from an 
| Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 
LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
WAN T E Every reader of this ad to own one 
of the famous California Moonstone 


Beach stick pins. One dollar for the next thirty days. 
Picture of Moonstone Beach included. Money refunded 
not satisfied. GCASLON COMPAY, 516 Byrne Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


SHORT STORIES 
OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS—$9,000 OFFERED FOR CER- 
tain inventions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” an 
“What to Invent” sent frec. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. Patents Obtained or Fee Re- 
turned. We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. 
Established 16 years. Address CHANDLEE & CHAND- 
LEE, Patent Attorneys, 1043 F St., Washington, D. ©. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What To Invent, with valuable list of inventions 
wanted, sent free. One million dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress: sample free. VICTOR J. EVANS & 
CO., Washington, D. C. 


EVO Sgn cen a AS SE OO 
PATENT BOOKS ON HOW TO OBTAIN AND SELL PAT- 

ents, containing exhaustive information on these subjects 
with 100 mechanical movements, mailed free on request. 
F. G. Deiterich & Co., 614 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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NEWEST FANCY WORK IN CROCHET 


Cool and Pleasant Work With Which to While Away the Long Days of the Warm Season 


Mikado Lace 


AKE ch. 15, 1st make shell in 4th st. of ch. 3 tr. 
ch. 3 and 8 more tr. in same st., have long loop 
on needle, pull thread through and make 1 ch. ; 
this forms a knot stitch ch. 1 shell in shell in 

6 st. of chain from 1st shell 2 knot st. shell in shell in 6th 
ch. from 2nd shell ch. 3 turn 2nd shell in shell 1 knot st., 
fasten in center of first knot st., 1 knot st., shell in shell, 
repeat. 

Third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth are like first and second rows. 

Eleventh row is same until the end of last shell, when 
you make ch. of 6 and fasten back in ch. between 8 and 
9 shell; turn and crochet 12 tr. in ch. 

Twelfth ch. 3 shell in shell, 2 knot st., shell in shell and 
repeat to top ch. 3 turns. 

Thirteenth shell in shell 2 knot st., shell in shell 2 knot 
st., shell in shell 1 ch. 1 tr. between each tr., 1 ch. be- 
tween each of 12 tr., forming scallop ch. 3 turn. 

Fourteenth 3 tr. in each treble 1 ch. between, repeat 
around scallop shell in shell 2 knot stitches, fasten in 
center and repeat to top ch. 3 turn. 

Fifteenth, shell in shell, repeat knot stitches and shells 
to scallop as in previous row, 2 knot st. between each tr. 
around scallop, ch. 8 turn. 

Sixteenth, 2 knot sts. join in center of knot sts. in fif- 
teenth row, repeat around scallop, shell in shell 2 knot 
sts. ; repeat to top as before ch. 3; turn. 

Seventeenth, shell in shell 2 knot sts., shell in shell, re- 
peat to scallop ch. 3, 3 tr. in center of each knot st. ch. 
8: turn. 

Eighteenth, 3 tr. ch. 3 and 3 more tr. between each 
group of tr. ch. 3, shell in shell and repeat to top; this 
forms all the lace except final edge scallop, which is not 
made until the length of lace required is finished; then 
the outside edge scallop is crocheted as follows: 6 tr. ch. 
2 and 6 more tr. in ch. of three tr.; the scallops are fas- 
tened between with s. st. 

The insertion to match the Mikado lace is made like 
top of edging, leaving off all of scallop and crocheting on 
each side a ch. of five sts. to give it a finished effect. 

One cannot go exactly by instructions in crocheting, 


Pineapple Eaging 


as few people crochet alike, but use your own judgment 
about number of ch. st., etc., used, according to loose of 
tight crocheting. 


Pineapple Edging 


AKE chain of 5, turn. First, crochet a shell of 3 tr. 
ch. 8 and 3 more tr. in ch. of 5; turn ch. 3, shell in 
shell; repeat same until 10 shells are made. 

Second, make shell in ch. 3 of eighth and ninth shell 
ch. 6, make 11 tr. in ch. 3 of sixth shell ch. 6 shell in 
shell of ch. 3 of last shell; turn. 

Third, shell in shell ch. 5; 1 tr. in each of 10 tr., mak- 
ing 1 ch. between, ch. 7 shell in shell, ch. 3; turn. 

Fourth, shell in shell ch. 6, fasten in first tr. with 
8. C. ch. 4, fasten in next tr. with s. c. ; repeat around the 
pineapple ch. 6, shell in shell ch. 3; turn. 

Fifth, shell in shell ch. 5, fasten in center of ch. 4 with 
s$. €. ch. 4, fasten in center of next and repeat around ch. 
5, shell in shell ch. 3; turn. 

Sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth rows are like fifth 
row. 

Tenth row forms the point of pineapple shell in shell 
ch. 5, fasten in center of ch. 4, ch. 5, shell in shell. 

This completes pineapple ercept 
scallop. That is made with a ch. of 
7; fasten in center of ch. of each shell 
around bottom, turn a fill up with 
12 s. c., making 1 picot after every 
fourth s. c. 


Fan Lace 


AKE a chain of 20 stitches. 

First, miss 4 of ch., make a 
shell of 3 tr. ch. 1, 3 tr. in fifth st. 
of ch., ch. 5, 1 tr. ch. 2, 1 tr. in 
same stitch, ch. 5 miss 5 of chain, 3 
tr. ch. 1, 3 tr. in same stitch, ch. 5, 
join in third chain from last shell; 
turn. 

Second, make 12 tr. shell in shell, 
ch. 3, 8 tr. in middle of 2 tr. ch. 3; 
this forms fan effect in center; shell 
in shell; turn. 

Third, shell in shell ch. 3, 1 tr. in 
each of 8 tr. 1 ch. between each, ch. 
3, shell in shell, 1 tr. in each tr. of 
scallop; turn. 

Fourth, ch. 3, make 1 tr. in each tr. 


Mikado Lace 


scallop, shell in shell, 1 ch. 1 tr. in first tr. of fan, and 1 
tr. between each tr., making 15 tr. ch. 1, shell in shell; 
turn. 

Fifth, ch. 3, shell in shell, ch. 5, 1 tr. in eighth tr. ch. 
2,1 tr. in same stitch, ch. 5, shell in shell 1 tr. and 1 ch. 
between in each tr. of scallop; turn. 

Sixth, ch. 3, tr. in each tr. 1 ch. between shell in shell, 
ch. 3, 8 tr. in 2 tr. in center ch. 3, shell in shell; turn. 

Seventh, ch. 3, shell in shell, ch. 3, 1 tr. in each tr. 
with 1 ch. between ch. 3, shell in shell, 3 tr. between each 
tr. of scallop, 1 ch. between each group of 3 tr.; turn. 

Eighth, ch. 5, fasten with slip stitch in ch. be- 
tween the 8 tr., continue this around the scallop; 
shell in shell, 1 ch, 1 tr. in each tr. of fan and 1 tr. 
between each, making 15 tr. ch. 1, shell in shell; 
turn. 

Ninth, ch. 3, shell in shell, chain 5 1 tr. in cen- 
ter tr. of fan ch. 2, 1 tr. in same st. ch. 5, shell in 
shell ch. 8, fasten in first ch., ch. 5, fasten with slip 
st. in center of 5 ch. and continue around scallop. 
Make one more row of these chains of 5 and the 
next fan or scallop is made in same way. Illustra- 
tion plainly shows how scallops are fastened to 
each other with slip stitches. Insertion is made 
by leaving off big fans or scallops. 


Feather Braid Edging 


HIS is made similar to the rick rack. First, 

fasten thread in picot of braid ch. 5, join in 
fourth picot, repeat 3 times ch. 15, fasten in fifth 
picot ch. 7, join in middle of ch. 15, with sl. st. ch. 
7 join in fifth picot ch. 7, fasten in center of same ch. of 
15 with sl. st.; repeat until wheel has 9 points, then ch. 
5 and join to ot’ er side of braid ch. 3, join in center of 
ch. 5; repeat 3 times; when used as edging make scal- 
lop on one side by making ch. 5 and fasten in every 


KEY TO TERMS USED IN CROCHETING 


Ch. for chain; sts. for stitches; sl. st., for slip 
stitch: s. ec for single crochet; d. c. for double 
crochet: t. c. for treble crochet; d. t. c. for double 
treble crochet; s. t. for short treble; s. st. for 
short stitch. Directions—A slip stitch drops the 
stitch on the hook. Take up the one you wish to 
join and draw the dropped stitch through. This 
is a fastening or joining stitch where close work 
is essential, ete. Single crochet, do not throw 
thread over the needle ; double crochet, you throw 
thread over needle once; treble crochet, throw 
thread over needle twice, and with stitch already 
on needle make three. | 


—— 


Feather Braid Edging 


fourth picot. ‘Turn crochet 7 tr. in every chain of. 
For insertion leave off the scallop. 
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Domestic Discoveries 


VERY reader of UNCLE Remus’s HOME MAGA- 
ZINE should be interested both in trying to use 
and in learning about the myriad small things that 
really constitute a “home,” and which make of the 
family abiding place much more than a mere dwelling. 
Perhaps only a woman knows, really, how much the 
comfort of a family is enhanced by the small things of 
life—the “unconsidered trifles” which to the casual ob- 
server may seem insignificant and unimportant. It is 
because these “trifles” should not be “tunconsidered” 
that this department is organized, and the contribu- 
tions from our readers are eagerly and anxiously 
sought. Already we have a number again this month, 
which we feel sure will prove helpful and interesting. 


A Universal Coin Carrier 


AVE you ever wanted to send a small amount of 

money through the mails, and been unable to get the 
requisite amount of stamps at the moment? Well, here 
is a safe and easy way to send coins, one or more, and in 
amounts up to a fifty-cent piece. When a regular card- 
board coin carrier is not available, just seek a piece of 
the cork paper which is mailed with photographs, or of- 
ten is packed to protect medicine bottles when shipped. 
Cut this the size of the envelope you happen to be using 
and insert the coins at the edge. You will find that they 
fit tightly and will not roll out, while the lightness of 
the cork paper does not increase the postage. I have 
sent coins in this shape for years and have never had 
one go astray.—MiIss Iba K., Alabama. 


A Family Postal Scale 


NE of the very greatest conveniences in a family, and 
one which pays for itself many times over in the sav- 
ing of trouble and often, too, the saving in actual cash, 


is to have a small postal scale in the home on which 
packages to be mailed can be weighed, and hence accu- 
rately stamped. These scales sell for about one dollar - 
and seventy-five cents, but once purchased they last in- 
definitely. Their use prevents the return of mail matter 
to the sender, with the provoking remark, “insufficiently 
stamped,” and during the holiday rush at postal stations 
and post offices the home scale is really a blessing. If 
you once have one you will never do without it— 
“MOTHER,” Arkansas. 


The Change Pocket in a Crochet Bag 


JUST must tell the UNCLE REMUS readers of a re- 
cent “invention” of my own. I had a handsome cro- 
chet bag given me and looked forward to using it with 
much pleasure. Alas! my first shopping tour was miser- 
able because I could never find my change purse. I was 
embarrassed in the shops, but most of all in the street 
cars when the impatient conductor was obliged to eall 
“Fare, please!” several times while I was searching for 
my purse in the capacious depth of my bag. But I have 
changed all this by simply sewing a 
neat little pocket inside the bag and 
quite near the top. I made this of 
wide ribbon the same color as the bag 
lining, and in the upper edge of the 
pocket inserted a piece of whale- 
bone, which keeps it taut and pre- 
vents the purse from slipping out. 
—Mrs. P. L. N., Kentucky 


To Keep a-Poultice Warm 


NE of the hardest feats in a sick 

room is to keep a mustard poultice 
pleasantly warm. Oil silk coverings, 
flannels, ete., all fail of this end, but 
if a hot water bag is used it works 
splendidly. There should only be a 
little water in the bag, but that should 
be very hot. If this is laid on the 
outside of the poultice it will keep 
warm for several hours, but the heat 
will always be of the “moist” kind, 
which is so healing to inflammatory 
parts. — Miss MARGARET WALKER, 
Tennessee. 
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Sunburn Cream 


Save your complexion by using Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream. Prevent the annoyance and 
suffering caused by the burning sun and parching 
wind of summer. 
Even though you have a delicate, sensitive 
skin you can enjoy outdoor life without 
disagreeable after-effects if you apply 


Hinds J 
inds ssi. Cream 
Almond 

It is delightfu!!y cooling and refreshing to the tender, 

inflamed skin and soon heals it without peeling or 

blemish. If you us. it before exposure and again 

on returning indoors there will be only slight 

indication of redness. It is absolutely harm- 

less and cannot grow hair. 


An ideal cream for the baby, and for 
men who shave. 


Selling every- 
where, or post- 
paid by us on 
receipt of price. 
Do not accept 
substitutes. 


Write now 


Cream for FREE 


50¢ SAMPLES 


A. S. HINDS 


31 West Street 
Portland, Me. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. > ZE 


Spoons; F orks): Knives, etc:, of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. 


"Silver Plate 
that ; Wears” 


>$ 


bic Slit 3c i P od ii gn: 
largest makers of silverware: 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN; CONN. | 


Be `, h fe x : 4 ai 4 
Successor to Meriden Sritannia Co. _ Send for, no eee 
NEW YORK: cHicnse sanfrancisco: | catalogue “V-31™ jf 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


Chickens, Ducks, Eggs 


Our Bread and Butter De- 
pend on Our Chickens 


Therefore we must be successful with them. 
At it twenty years. Exhibited 16 years. 

We breed S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, S. C. Black Minoreas, Cornish Fowls, 


Near 50th Street Houdans. White Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, 
Subway and Pekin and Indian Runner Ducks (light). Hen 
53rd Street eggs $2.00 and $3.00 per 13. Pekin and Runner 

Duck eggs $2.00 per 11. Our latest triumphs: 
Elevated Baltimore, Md., Atlanta.Ga. and Charlotte, N.C. 

Broadway cars| | Vade Neyin Poultry Yards, Yge 

from Grand 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Central Depot Route 7, Box 46, Send for Price List 


pass the door 


New and 9 i 
Firepooot| The Earth’s Atmosphere 
eap, u The earth’s sensible atmosphere is gen- 


erally supposed to extend some 40 miles 
Rates in height, probably more, but becoming 


TEN at only a few miles too rarefied to sus- 
$2.50 With Bath | tain life. 


and up The varying conditions and motions of 
ee eee thi i i ] j| a most impor 

ais aerial envelope play st 3 
10 Minutes Walk | pe I 


to 20 Theatres | ‘ant part in the determination of climate, 

by absorbing the otherwise intense heat 

H P STIM S O N : of the sun, and, when Jaden with clouds, 

sf y hindering the earth from radiating its 
Formerly with Hotei Imperial acquired heat into space. 
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illy s Deliverance 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


the eventful day came—eventful because the boys had planned for Miss 
Smith and Mr. Saunders to “meet”. Mr. Saunders had bought two tickets, 
telling the boys that of course he couldn’t go but he wanted to encourage 
them. It was after much persuading on the part oè each boy that he 
promised to go. 

“I tell you he’s got to come and they're got to meet,” said Billy, em- 
phatically, “or else we’ve wasted all this time for nothing. I'll go down 
to the store just before time to begin and see that he don’t back out; 
and Jimmie, you see that a seat close up to the front is saved for him. 
If there is no other way to make them meet I’ll get sick right at the 
last of the play. I'll kinder faint away and get things stirred up. You 
know when people meet under such. circumstances it’s always touchin’.” 

At the proper hour the entertainment began and Mr. Saunders was 
there in the front seat. Miss Smith, in white with blue ribbons, was in a 
flutter of excitement. Just before the play began the principal announced 
that one feature of the program had been planned as a surprise. The “big 
six” arose and arranged themselves along the front edge of the platform 
and began to sing—Billy leading in a high treble: 


“We love our teacher, dear; 
With grief and tears 

Well part from her 

When closes this school year.” 


There were several other stanzas much in the same strain. Mr. Saun- 
ders seemed deeply touched and Miss Smith could hardly keep back the 
tears. “I never dreamed,” she whispered to a lady standing near her, 
“that the boys were so attached to me.” The boys sat down panting and 
red in the face, amid showers of applause. 

Then came the play. Everything moved beautifully—there was not a 
hitch anywhere. The curtain was almost ready to go down when Billy 
sank to the floor in a heap. 

“Poor boy!” exclaimed Miss Smith as she leaned over him, “he has 
overworked himself,” 

“PI be all right,” gasped Billy, “if you won’t let everybody come 
crowding around me. I don't want anybody but Miss Smith and Mr. 
Saunders. 

Mr. Saunders, with the aid of Jimmie Brown, soon got Billy near an 
open window and Miss Smith bathed his head and face in cold water. He 
shivered as some of the ice went down his collar. 

“T think I’d like to go home,” said Billy, frankly. 

“But yow are not able to go. You never could walk home in your 
present condition,” said Miss Smith. 

It was then that Mr. Saunders offered to take Billy home in his buggy. 
Billy begged Miss Smith to go along—some way he felt so queer, so sick, 
but this ride, accompanied home by Mr. Saunders and Miss Smith, was 
a part of his program. 

Billy’s mother rushed around excitedly when they arrived, declaring 
she had never known him to have such a spell. Billy was put to bed and 
properly dosed, much against his wishes, for this was not included in his 
program. 

It was later in the afternoon when Mr. Saunders and Miss Smith drove 
home, The five reported to Billy afterward that they drove slowly and 
looked very much interested in each other. 

Billy came back to school in a few days, looking pale. “They'd better 
marry!” he exclaimed. “Of all the dosin’, I’ve had it.” His mother had 
given him a thorough doctoring to ward off another such attack. 

The hardest part of the campaign was over. Miss Smith did not keep 
in as she formerly did—somehow she needed her time after school for 
something else. It was just a few days before school closed that Billy 
noticed that she was wearing a ring. She had never worn one before, and 
she glanced at this one frequently ard fondly. 

Then came the announcement that Miss Smith would not teach next 
year—she was to be-married in June, 

The “big six” celebrated that night. “It is true that we have wasted 
a good deal of time on her,” said Billy, “but we'll get down to business 
next fall and make up for all the ball games we lost. I’ve just made up 
my mind what I’m going to do when I’m a man. I’m goin’ to be presi- 
dent and general manager of a Matrimonial Bureau, but I’ll charge extra 
for teachers—they’re mighty hard goods to handle.” 

f 
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To and From the Dance 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


were women there, innocent, pure and happy, who were led astray; men of 
brain and heart and envied attainments who forged upon themselves the 
chains of ruin and remorse through the blow-pipe of rum, and why I stayed 
so long was because others stayed so long and it seemed so hard to turn 
away. 

“But after years—wasted and dreary years—somehow the lights grew 
dim; the music seemed discordant; younger forms and faces appeared to 
be the ones enjoying themselves, and the pretty girls upon whom J once 
looked with some regard had lost their charms—they were painted hags to 
me—and I noticed, as I now recall, that I was elbowed out of the way; 
that my repartee was stale and pointless; that my conviviality existed in 


an inordinate thirst for rum; that where once were friends and companions — 


were mounds of earth and saddened and desolate homes. 


“Why it took me so long to awaken I do not know. But I do know now ~ 


that when the terrible truth came home to me it came with a force I dared 


not disregard. I was loth to receive it—but joyfully I cherish it. Some- 


times I wonder why the Fates seem so slow. nd 
“I finally started away and met going, and going still, young lads a 


lassies on pleasure bent, going to the dance from whence I, abandoued, de- TS 


crepit, prematurely aged, crabbed, disgusted, disheartened, came—and I 


wondered as I saw them in my loneliness and despair, if they knew that i 


‘those who dance must pay the fiddler,’ and how Yong would be the cru 
years before they, too, came from the dance, if at all.”—ANoNYMOUS. 


The Dixie Circle 


Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


T is rather startling when we think of the great force of human effort that 
the world is constantly putting forth, and it brings the wonder of it very 
close to us when we remember how much of the world’s work is being done 
by women. Although our grandmothers may tell us of how much more 


women did in the “good old times,” still I think that women do a great deal to- | 
day. It is true that making of cloth is no longer necessary, also that many forms | 


of household labor have been lightened by the output of canned goods, fruit, vege- 


tables, meats, etc., also by the mills which produce wearing apparel in such great | 
quantities, but there is always a large amount of work left for women to do in | 


the home; work that no mill, no factory, no company, however modern, can 
accomplish. Truly “man’s work is from sun to sun, but woman’s work is never 
done,” and it is a sad commentary on modern life that so much of this endless 
work done by women the world over, is work which is in a great measure 
unskilled, untrained, and alas! unmarketable! If we except the army of women 
clerks and teachers, how few women there are who can really do any work for 
which they will receive monetary return! I am a strong advocate of industrial 
training. I believe every woman is better and happier if she knows some one 
thing commandingly well, and if that thing could be counted on as a money-maker 
in time of need. If a woman can make a dress “as good as anybody,” then it is 
not likely she can get paid for that; if she can embroider or crochet or even cook 
“as good as anybody,” then, too, she can seldom hope to sell her work. 


Excellence the Key-Note to Success 


HAT our modern education for women lacks is that it does not teach them 

to excel in whatever they undertake. Of course neither you nor I want a 
woman to sew for us who does it merely “as well as anybody,” or as well as we 
do it ourselves; we want it better done. This economic truth applies to all lines 
of woman’s work, and what we women of today must face is the fact that our 
education teaches us only to work as well as our neighbors, and leaves us, in time 
of need, without a means of producing even “the few pennies” for our personal 
particular and peculiar wants. I have had so many letters from women who say, 
“T can sew, but so can everybody in my town; they do not need any work done 
for them.” 

* Now hundreds of women every year are putting a lot of superfluous energy into 
an endless effort to do fancy work or household work or some special fad of the 
moment when with perhaps half the same effort they might learn to do something 
which would really be the means of bringing them in the financial help which is 
almost universally needed and which is certainly universally welcome. 


Efficiency Brings Enjoyment 


OW I do not say that it is possible to choose just the very work that appeals 

to our own special likes or dislikes; this is about the most impossible thing 

in all our present day civilization; the successful worker must be the one traired 
' to create a need, perhaps, and then meet it. Yet it is a consoling thought that 
so adaptable is our frail human organism that once we do become really efficient 
in some form of work we grow to like it, or at least to become so used to it that 
the following of the line becomes a sort of “second nature” with us. Any one 
can prove this merely by doing the same thing every day; even if, in the begin- 
ning, the work seems well nigh impossible, if its every detail seems to be ham- 
pered by our own awkwardness, and if its completion seems really in the realm 
of the impossible, even so, just by practice we find ourselves gradually accom- 


Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


Pheidippides, the most noted 
runner of ancient Greece, made a 
record and an everlasting reputation 
by speeding 140 miles from Athens 
to Sparta in less than two days. 


Runners trained to perfection 
composed the courier service for 
the transmission of messages in 
olden times. But the service was 
so costly it could be used only in 
the interest of rulers on occasions 
of utmost importance. 


The Royal messenger of ancient 
times has given way to the demo- 


cratic telephone of to-day. Cities, .. 


one hundred or even two thousand 
miles apart, are connected in a few 
seconds, so that message and an- 
swer follow one another as if two 


plishing more and with less and less effort all the time. 
Did you ever watch a small child try to button its tiny shoes? Look at the 
muscular struggle, the intent expression, the eager striving to get the elusive but- 


persons were talking in the same 


ton into the seemingly impossible opening; then, watch this same child say six room. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


weeks or two months afterwards! Without effort the shoes are rapidly buttoned. 


Paying Work Not Usually ‘Easy’ 


O it is with all our work; so it is with the work which I can offer every 

woman who reads these lines. I never claimed that it was particularly easy 
work; if it were it would scarcely be worth doing at all. But, it has this advan- 
tage over “easy work,” and over work that “any one can do just as well”: our 
work is paying work, and the only return we ask for it is just the honest effort. 
Without it you cannot succeed in our work or in any work, but it is good to feel 
that the very effort carries with it the safe assurance that it will certainly become 
easy and that once the habit of making money is established it really becomes 
the most delightful habit in all the world. I know, too, that this is true; will 
you prove it? If so, write me just as others do. 


What Many Girls Are Doing 


HILE I have letters from many girls throughout the country telling me 

what they are doing and hoping to do, I want just as many more. I was 
much impressed with what I recently read about the “Camp Fire Girls” of Amer- 
ica; these girls are being trained in outdoor sport and are learning to love the 
big world just outside the centers of civilization and of city life. Now, it just 
happens that our girls may do the work we are offering them in the “open” if they 
wish, and also they may do much of it at home. Queer, isn’t it, but true, too. Just 
write and let me tell you how this is possible. But in the meantime here is a glimpse 
at parts of two letters from two very different girls, both of whom think I can help 
them, and I can. If you are a teacher, a “home girl,” a Camp Fire Girl, or even a girl 
who “longs to own her own home,” write me and I'll tell you one way to do what your 
heart dictates; that is, if money can lead you to it, and oh!*it leads to so many things! 


“Money to Help Buy a Lot, and. Other Things”. 


D EAR MRS. HALLEY—For some time I have noticed your offer to help us earn 

money. I live on a farm six miles from a station, have my invalid mother and 
keep house for my brother. There are many things I'd like to have, that I don’t feel 
like buying when we have so many expenses. I want a fireless cooker, cedar chest, or 
trunk, but most of all I want to earn enough to buy or help to buy a lot in a fast grow- 
ing town of 3,900. I want to begin something of my very own so I can have a home 
and be independent in my old age. I think every woman should have some property of 
her own, that is, when she is poor and must look out for herself. This town is in the 
heart of the oil and gas fields of Louisiana, the richest in the world, and property is 
going up in leaps. Do you want to know my capabilities? I can nurse sick folks, cook, 
sew, embroider, crochet, and tat, but I can’t leave home to do anything, and there’s 
nothing around me to do, except, of course, my home duties, and I take great pleasure 
in them. I love home dearly, and this is just why I want the money to buy the things 
I do want. I’m not greedy, either; I would be thankful, indeed, if you can help me to 
get any of the things I have mentioned, or anything else. Miss G. L. 


Now this girl has energy and pluck and she really deserves help; in a “live” town 
like hers she should find our work particularly easy, and of course she will. But here 
is just another “appeal” ; a big, brave, wonderful appeal : 

My Dear MApAM—I am a school teacher trying to help my father pay for our 
home and educate my younger sister. If you can help me in any way to increase my 
funds I shall ever be your debtor. Yours in need of help, pic! ORAS Di 

I want this girl and other girls to know we can and will help the “younger sister” 
or the girl herself get that education. We are as eager to help at this as the girls them- 
selves; it means much to us. for education is the stepping-stone to appreciation of the 
best in life, and if our girls are all educated they will appreciate our magazine and soon 


This instantaneous telephone 
service not only meets the needs of 
the State in great emergencies, but 
it meets the daily needs of millions 
of the plain people. There can be 
no quicker service than that which 
is everywhere at the command of 
the humblest day laborer. 


Inventors have made possible 
communication by telephone ser- 
vice. The Bell System, by con- 
necting seven million people to- 
gether, has made telephone service 
so inexpensive thatit is used 
twenty-five million times a day. 


Captains of war and industry 
might, at great expense, establish 
their own exclusive telephonelines, 
but in order that any person having 
a telephone may talk with any 
other person having a telephone, 
there must be One System, One 
Policy and Universal Service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


LOTHING SALESMEN WANTED 


and expenses made by all our active men selling our 
$ 150.00 Per Month popular line of clothing. No experience necessary—no 
==, epi) | capital required—no commission plan—no house to house canvas. You 


72 = ie 


e regulate your profits to suit yourself. This is high grade employment at high wages. 
Ai Nearly All Our Men Make $40.00 Every Week in the Year 


Our Plan: We ship by prepaid express big outfit of cloth samples, litho- 

=| graph fashion plates, tape measure, order blanks, advertising matter 
=| everything free. We operate the largest mills in the U. S. and sell goods 

| cheaper than any other house in the world. Finest tailored. all wool 

i suits $750 up. No difficulty getting orders at these prices. Everything 

| guaranteed. Don’t buy a suit or overcoat anywhere at any price until 

| yousee our amazing offer, and biggest, lowest priced clothing line in U.S. 


| The Old Woolen Mills Co. ““Sysr ss Chicago 


we will have even a larger public than we 
have now. Is this selfish of us? Well, 
maybe so, but oh! we want the best for 
our girls and women. Will they help us 
to help them? I hope so. 

I wish I could give my readers a good 
many of the letters which I have received 
and which have convinced me that I am 
right in believing that women would all 
be happier if they had work to do that 
paid them in cash. In looking over my 
correspondence I select the following, 
which is typical : 


DEAR Mrs. HALLEY—The Dixie Circle 
appeals to me strongly just now as I am 
greatly in need of some money and will 
appreciate it if you can tell me how to 
make it. We do not own our home, but 
my husband and I have both worked hard 
during our four married years, and have 
tried to manage well.’ Today I went to 
church without a penny for the colleetor’s 
basket, and it is usually that way. I hate 
to ask my husband for money, as he will 
not have enough for expenses this year, 
and I want something to do to bring me 
in a little change. I will be thankful for 
any suggestions. WILLING WORKER. 


; Now it seems to me that any woman could earn that “little change” occasionally, 
if only for the collector's basket, and I hope all who want it will write to me, for oh! 
there is such a difference in our feelings when we have even a little money, and when we 


E. Write today. 


Í Earn $30 to $50 a Week 


Yes and then some. You can earn big 

money, easily and quickly. No trouble 
at all in taking orders. Nice clean, easy work—short 
hours—and you are your own boss, Or ec can keep 
your  preetas position and make $75.00 to $100.0) a 
month on the side. 


Let Us Start You In Business 


Be your_own boss. No need to trudge alongon a 
salary. We'll start you in a business of your own— 
give you achance to make big money easy. No 
money needed—no pty necessary. Writenow! 
t full particularsof this 

Write Today xcs 
Just Bend post card Ry SA 


we will tell you all about it. W nd you -com- 
plete outfit’ free--for “starting right io to make big money. 


The Fidelity Tailors $35 50st Fin Ave, 


just want it so! Hoping for letters from you all, I am, 


Yours to help, : 
Sara D. HALLEY. 


Will you make the most of your 
garden and your market? Or will 
you allow fine, fresa fruits and 
vegetables to go to waste? Learn 
the secret of “jarriny’’—the new, 
safe, easy way of canning in 


“E-Z SEAL’ JARS 


They are all glass—made with the 
glass cap. 


No tin tops to taint the 
fruit. The spring seal closes with 
a clamp—no twisting and turning. 


No trouble, no risk—the 
jars that all women like. 
Try preserving in E-Z Seal 
jars—for the joy of it! 


Free Jar—Free Book 


Me, Cut out this coupon, take 
h it to your grocer — he 
h will give you one E-Z 
‘, Seal Jar—FREE. Be sure and 
write us for FREE Book of 
S Recipes — it tells many 
4, things you should know. 
Get the Jar from the 
N grocer. Get -the 
j w Book from us. 
it . 
This pie gay S I Rin. S HAZEL-ATLAS 
eA Ea es Qe 


the first coupon presented by any mem. “4 
ber of my amily. r 


Name ..... OET ETETELTIITILTTITITTTETETET] t 

i) 

EEE von cga0cicehtp)ouciecccunthcesecedseses 1% 
` 


TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 

whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars, All coupons must A 
signed by you and returned before November 1, 1912. ' 

DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I gave 

one ‘‘Atias” E-Z Seal Jur to the person whose signature 

appears above. . 


Dealer's Name 2.4: ceccccccsccesccsccccce 


A well made Peach Short Cake is a de- 
lightful dessert. Where perfectly ripe and 
mellow, fresh peaches cannot be had, the 
canned fruit is about as good. To get a 


rich, crisp, and fine-flavored crust, use 


| BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
l CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Mix and sift two cups flour, one tea- 
spoon baking powder, and a inchs of salt; rub in- 
to it one ayn id tablespoon butter and mix |i aT 
Mil 
i 
| 


| Peach ‘Short Cake 


with four tablespoons Borden's Condensed Mi 

diluted with three-fourths cup water. This will 

make a soft dough, which spread on a buttered pie 

tin. Bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. Split, 

| and fill with sliced peaches that 

| z ve been sweetened to the taste, 

| and cover with whipped fresh 

| F cream, 
3 1 Write for 

- ‘ Borden’s Recipe Book 


i EERS 5 BORDEN’S 
| ede s CONDENSED MILK CO. 
c 2 } “Leaders of Quality ’” 
| 3 & Est. 1857 New York 


| When in Detroit Stop at 


> | HOTEL 
“ae | TULLER 


Cor. Adams and Park Sts. 


New and Absolutely 
Fire Proof 


In the center of the theatre, shopping and business district. 


li 
Has large convention hall and grand roof garden cafe. Music 


i from 6.00 p. m. to 12.00 p. m. Every room has private bath. 
H European plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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August, 


NCE upon a Time there 
was a Hired Hand who 
felt that he was cut out 
to be Somebody. Among 
the Agriculturists he 

was said to be too dosh-burned Toney because he wore 
gloves when he toiled and on Sundays put on a slew of 
Agony, with sheet-iron Shoes pointed at the End and a 
neat Derby purchased in Terry Hut. 

Now this Freckled Swain, whose name was Ransom, 
wanted to hop on the Inter-Reuben and go zipping away 
to see the Great World. He wanted to live in a big Town 
where he would not have to walk on the Ploughed Ground 
and where he could get something Good to Eat. He was 
tired of the plain Vittles out on the Farm. They very 
seldom had anything on the Tabie 
except Chicken with Gravy, Salt- 
Rising Bread, Milk, seven or 
eight Vegetables, Crulls, Apple 
Butter, Cockies, Whortleberry 
Pie, Light Biscuit, Spare Ribs, 
Pigs’ Feet, Hickory Nut Cake 
and such like. The thing of 
drawing up every A. M. to the 
same old Lay Out of home-made 
Sausage, Buckwheat Cakes, Re- 
cent Eggs, Fried Mush and Moth- 
er’s Coffee was beginning to wear 
on him. Often he dreamed of 
being in the Metropolis, where he 
could get an Oyster Stew, Sar- 
dines, and Ice Cream in the Win- 
ter Time. 

At last his Dream came out of 
the Box. He went up to the 
City to attend a Law School and 
found himself domiciled in a Re- 
fined Joint that was a cross be- 
tween a Salon and a Beanery. It 
was one of those Regular Places 
kept by a thin Lady who had 
once ridden in her Own Carriage. 
Her Long Suit was Home At- 
mosphere. She had the Hallways 
filled with it. What is more, she 
came from an Old Family. Lord 
Cornwallis once stopped at their 
House to get a Drink of Water 
and George Washington came 
very near sleeping in one of the 
Bed Rooms. So that made the Board about 50 cents 
more on the week. 

Like all high-class Boarding Houses, it was infested by 
some Lovely People. There was the girl who spelled it 
Edythe and was having her voice done over. She had a 
Mother to keep Cases on her and do the Press Work. 
Also there was the Grass Widow who remembered her 
Husband’s name but had mislaid the Address. Also the 
Old Boarder who was always under the influence of Pep- 
sin. He would come down to Breakfast wearing the Hoof- 
Marks of a Nightmare Seventeen Hands high and holler 
about the Food and tell the Young Lawyer how you can’t 
believe anything you see in the Papers. Also there was a 
young man employed in a Furniture Store who knew that 
he could put Eddie Sothern on the Fritz if he ever got 
a whack at the Drama. Unless some one got out an In- 
junction he would recite Poe’s 
“Raven” while Edythe played 
Chills and Fever on the Once- 
Piano. So the Astute Reader 
will understand that this was a 
sure enough Boarding House. 

Ranse could have stood for the 
Intellectual Environment if there 
had been a little more doing in 
the Food Line. Instead of stack- 
ing it up on the Table and giving 
the word to Pitch In, the Re- 
fined Landlady had it brought 
on in stingy little Dabs by sev- 
eral Beautiful Heiresses who 
hated to hold Converse with Or- 
dinary Boarders. About the time 
that Ranse, with the Farm Ap- 
petite, began to settle down to 
Business he would notice all the 
other People rolling up the Red 
Napkins and trying to get them 
into the Rings. If he kept on 
eating after that, they wouid 
give him the Bye. 

Cereals were strongly featured 
at the polite Prunery. Ransom, 
while employed on the Farm, had 
often mixed up Chop Feed and 
Bran for the Shoats and Year- 
lings, but he never thought he 
would come down to eating it 
himself. Another Strong Card 
was a Soup that was quite Pale 
and had a couple of Vermicelli 
swimming around in it. And every Tuesday they served 
Dried Currants with Clinkers in them. 

Before Ranse had been against the Health Food Prop- 
osition many moons he began to hanker for the yellow- 
legged Plymouth Rocks, the golden Butter and the kind 
of milk that comes from the Cow—take a Tin Cup and 
go right out to the Spring House and dip it up for your- 
self. Poor, eh? 

Still, he figured that as soon as he got into Practice 
and began to connect with the Currency he could shake 
the Oatmeal Circuit and put up at an A-1 Hotel. 

Like all the other Country Boys of the Story Books, 


By GEORGE ADE 


Author of ‘‘Fables In Slang’’, 


-jamas instead of a Home-Made Nightie. 


Put On a Slew of Agony Sundays 


Ranse Wasn't Strong for French Cooking 


Ransome made a Ten-Strike in 
the City. He worked 18 hours 
per and in Due Time he was 
taken into the Firm and stopped 
shaving his Neck and wore Pa- 
Then he moved 
into a Hotel that had $40,000 worth of Paintings on the 
First Floor, so that no one had a right to kick even if 
the Push Button failed to work. All the Furniture was 
Louie Something. You take an ex-Farm-Hand and let 
him sit in a Gold Chair with Satin Monogram that is too 
Nice to lean against, and you can see at a Glance that 
he is sure enjoying himself. 

Ranse was not very strong for the French Cooking. 
Sometimes he would find himself Chicken-Hungry and 
and he would order what he 
thought was Chicken and would 
get a half section of cold storage 
Poulet covered with Armor Plate. 


Etc. 


‘ere Noy, 


Ai i i. If he ordered Ice Cream he got 


something resembling a Paper 
Weight from the Quarries at Bed- 
ford, Ind. And the Buckwheat 
Cakes! They tasted very much 
like Blotters. 

Here was the Hon. Ransom, 
rich and prosperous and appa- 
rently happy, but in reality he 
was Dead Sore. He wanted the 
real old simon-pure Home Cook- 
ing: He recalled the Happy Days 
of Bean Soup and Punkin Pie 
and Cottage Cheese. He became 
discouraged and ate all the Junk 
that was set before him. 

Rance now began to go against 
the a la Carte Gag. The Menu 
was prepared by a Near-French 
Chef. For Fear that People 
might find Fault with the Food 
he always smothered it and cov- 
ered it over with Goo.. He was 
not very strong for the French 
Cooking. 

Often he would go to Banquets 
that cost as much as Ten a 
Throw. He would dally with 
Fish that had Glue Dressing on 
the top of it and Golf Balis 
lying aiongside. He would tackle 
Siberian Slush that had Hair Tonic floating on top of it. 
Then the Petrified Quail and the Cheese that should have 
been served in 1884. Often, sitting at these Spreads, he 
thought to himself that he would willingly trade all the 


Tiffany Water on the Table for one Goblet of real 
Buttermilk. After Ransom had insulted his Digestive 
Apparatus for many years with the horribie Concoc- 


tions of the Gent's Cafe he resolved to go back to his 
native Town and visit some of his Blood Relations so 
that he could get at least one more Crack at real Amer- 
ican Grub. He wrote that he was coming and his Kia 
became greatly Agitated. 

“Our Celebrated Cousin, the 
is coming to visit us,” they said. “We must make un- 
usual Preparations to receive the big Battleship. He 
is Rich and High-Toned and has been living at one of 
those $6-a-Day Palaces, and we 
must cut a big Melon when he 
shows up. He is accustomed to 
City Food and we must not in- 
sult him with ordinary Proven- 
der.” 

So they began framing up 
Dishes out of a Subscription 
Cook Book purchased the year 
before from a Lady with Goid 
Glasses and a grand flow of Lan- 
guage. 

The Hon. Ransom arrived late 
one Evening and all Night he lay 
awake in the Spare Bed-Room, 
gloating over the prospect of a 
Home Breakfast. ; 

“Me for the Sausage Cakes 
with the good old Sage rubbed 
into them,” said Ranse. “I will 
certainly show the Buckwheats 
how to take a joke and the way 
I’ll dip into that Coffee will be 
a Caution. And talk about those 
Eggs direct from the Hen!” 

He rose early. but had to wait 
two Hours. As he was from the 
City, the Family had postponed 
Sreakfast until 9 o'clock. 

When he faced up to the Table 
he was Wolfish. First they gave 
him Grape-Fruit au Kirsch, Then 
the Finger Bowl with the cute 
Rose Leaves floating idly on the 
dimpled surface. Then a dainty 
Lamb Chop with an ornamental Fence around it and a 
sweet little cup of Cocoa in the China that Uncle Henry 
bought at the World’s Fair. Then French Toast and 
Eggs a la Gazaza, with Christmas trees stuck into them. 

The Hon. Ransom arose and howled like a Siberian 
Wolf, which was Impolite of him. 

Before he went Home he did manage to get a little 
real Eating, but every one said he was very eccentric 
to prefer such a simple dish as Fried Chicken. 

MORAL 
Hurry up and get it before the Chef and 
the Cook-Book have us entirely Civilized. 


Hon. Ransom Peabody, 


When Priscilla Entertains 
By EDWINA B. PARKER 


RISCILLA stood in the doorway of the cottage and 
waved a cheerful good-by as Henry’s stalwart figure 
disappeared around the corner, but the moment he was 
out of sight her smile gave place to a frown. She had 

received a note that morning from Elizabeth Blair saying their 
classmate, Angela Snowden, was spending a few days with her 
and Priscilla knew she would be expected to entertain in An- 
gela’s honor. r 

The tiny cottage, which had seemed like Paradise the day 
she had insisted upon accompanying Henry to make the last 
payment, suddenly grew very small and poor in her eyes as she 
thought of Angela’s handsome home, and then her household 
allowance was almost exhausted, and Henry’s life insurance 
fell due that day. 

But Priscilla was a born optimist and possessed a capacity 
for meeting emergencies which Henry often told her was worth 
a fortune to any man. Consequently her depression was of 
short duration, and she quickly put aside the temptation to go 
a little farther than they could afford just this once. She 
might spend what to them would be a ruinous amount, and still 
it might fall far short of the elegance to which Angela was ac- 
customed; so as she glanced about the pretty little vine-covered 
veranda and her small garden gay with the flowers and fruits 
of early autumn, she hastily made her plans. In a few hours 
she knew just what she was going to do, and had 
the cost figured out to the smallest detail, and 
when the postman came she sent invitations to 
eleven friends, which read as follows: 


“Come tomorrow afternoon at three 
Where the gourd vine waves ’neath the 
elm tree.” 
Mrs. Henry HOLCOMB. 
In honor of Miss Snowden. Crescent Hill. 


Fortunately there was a fine 
large chicken in the refrigerator 
which she had intended having 
for dinner that evening, but as 
there was plenty of time, she meal 
ordered mutton chops instead a ae poe. 
and put the fowl to boil for ten s ee etek” ee 
minutes in water to which a 
pinch of salt had been added; 
she then drained it and put to 
boil again in fresh water, and 
when half done she added one ta- 
blespoonful of salt, six cloves, 
one small onion and one-fourth 
of a teaspoonful of pepper. She 
then let it boil until it was thoroughly done and the liquor re- 
duced to one quart. When it had cooled sufficiently, she re- 
moved the skin and bones, shredded the meat, strained the 
liquor over it, turned the whole into a mold, which she weighted 
down and put on ice. All she would have to do the next day 
would be to slice her pressed chicken and garnish with parsley. 

Priscilla was an expert at making angel food cake, and she 
was soon busy with her mixing bowl. What a satisfaction it 
was as she broke one after another of the pearly eggs fresh 
from her own chicken yard. When she had eleven whites in 
the bowl, she put the yolks in the ice box and frothed the 
whites until they were dry and stiff. Into them she mixed 
rapidly one teacupful of flour which has been sifted five times, 
two teacupsful of sifted sugar, one teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar and one teaspoonful of extraet of lemon. She then poured 
the mixture into an ungreased pan which she kept for the pur- 
pose, and baked three-quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. 

While she was watching the cake she made her mayonnaise 
for the next day day.’ This she did by beating the yolks of the 
eggs until they were well mixed, but not light; she then added 
one pint of vinegar and one teacupful of water and cooked the 
mixture in the double boiler until it was thick and smooth. It 
was poured into a small jar and put in the refrigerator. Pris- 
cilla always made mayonnaise from egg yolks which were not 
needed for immediate use, as she found it kept for several days 
and could be quickly seasoned when needed. 

Henry did not come home at noon, so she ate her luncheon 
and rested for an hour. Before doing this she had sliced five 


A Dainty Dish of Rice Croquettes 


or six Irish potatees very thin and let them stand in ice water; 
these she now dried on cheese cloth and fried, a few at a time, 
m a wire basket immersed in deep boiling fat. She then 
sprinkled them with table salt and drained on blotting paper. 
She had finished by two o’clock and there was time for a 
short nap, after which she busied herself putting some extra 
touches on the house until it was time to prepare dinner. She 
was determined to try some of the old-fashioned “salt-rising” 
which Mammy used to make in Kentucky, and before retiring 
she scalded one teacupful of new milk, stirred in it three table- 
spoonsful of corn meal, covered it and set aside in a warm 
place. Next morning, before getting breakfast. she poured the 
scalded meal into one quart of sifted flour, with one teacupful 
of lukewarm water, beat the mixture vigorously, and added one 
tablespoonful of lard, one teaspoonful of salt and two table- 


Basket of Peaches as Centerpiece 


. afternoons they had ever spent. 


spoonsful of sugar. She then set it to rise again, and when it 
looked quite light, she wroked in two quarts of sifted flour and 
formed the dough into loaves; it was then“left to rise again, 
and when it had “comed to de top ob de pan,” as Mammy used 
to say, she rubbed the top with a soft cloth dipped in butter. 
It was then baked in a quick oven, and when she turned out 
the delicate brown loaves she felt amply repaid for her trouble. 
For the filling of her sandwiches she used one small jar of dev- 
iled ham, two tablespoonsful of ground peanuts, six olives 
chopped fine, one tablespoonful of cream and a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. This was spread with a nasturtium leaf between 
thin slices of buttered bread shortly 
before serving. 

She was anxious to have her ice 
cream out of the way as soon as pos- 
sible; she had decided upon a recipe 
for peach ice cream, with which she 
had ben especially successful, so she 
sealded one quart of rich milk with 
two teac- pfuls of sugar and put aside 
to cool. Enough soft peaches were 


aoe 


peeled and run through the meat chopper to measure one quart 
and to them she added one teacupful of sugar. She whipped 
one quart of cream and mixed it with the milk; flavored the 
whole with a teaspoonful of vanilla and colored with four or 
five drops of red fruit coloring. It was soon frozen and packed, 
which added much to her feeling of comfort. 

The next dish she prepared was an original one which she 
had always found popular. She took one pint of grated sweet 
corn and put it in the double boiler with the yolks of three 
eggs, one-half of a teacupful of milk, three tablespoonsful of 
cracker dust and cooked the mixture until it thickened; ‘she 
then added one-half of a teacupful of grated cheese and two- 
thirds of a teaspoonful of salt. The stem ends were then cut 
from twelve sweet peppers, the seeds removed and the shells 
filled with the mixture; they were placed on ice until ready 
to serve. 

While preparing the other dishes Priscilla had boiled a tea- 
cupful of rice until tender, drained it and put aside to cool. 
She now made a sauce by blending a tablespoonful of butter 
with two tablespoonsful of flour and adding one teacupful of 
milk: the mixture was cooked until thick, seasoned with one 
teaspoonful of salt and set aside to cool. Into this she stirred 
the rice and formed into tiny croquettes, which she rolled in 
crumbs, dipped in egg, then in crumbs again, and fried a deli- 
cate brown in deep fat. These she left to keep warm, and just 
before serving them, a teaspoonful of apricot marmalade was 
placed in each croquette. 

She made her punch by boiling four teacupsful of sugar with 
twelve teacupsful of water for 
five minutes; when cool added 
one pint of tea, two teacupsful 
of currant juice and the juice 
of six lemons; this she put into 
the bowl with one pint of diced 
pineapple and six sliced or- 
anges. It was left in the re- 

frigerator and the ice added 

half hour before serving. 
Salad was the last thing 
to receive her attention, and 
though not mixed until time 
to serve, all the ingredients 
were ready in the refrigera- 
tor. To a teacupful of cooked 
mayonnaise she added an equal 
amount of whipped cream, 
slightly sour, a teaspoonful of | 
salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of white | 
pepper. She had ready one teacupful of minced celery, a pint 
of diced cucumbers and two tablespoonsful of minced sweet 
peppers. This she mixed with the cream mayonnaise, serving | 
in tomatoes with the center scooped out. ` 

The piazza had a background of vines and was made very at- | 
tractive with plants, chairs and tables for bridge. 


Half an hour | 


before luncheon time she started a guessing contest, and when | 


all were deeply engrossed in it, she slipped away. Almost im- | 


perceptibly the three tables were pushed together and the dainty | 
repast served so quickly and easily that the absence of servants | 


was forgotten and all pronounced it one of the most delightful 
“It was lovely,” said Angela, 
kissing her old friend, “and no one but you could have done it, 
you dear little Puritan maid.” 


Crisco is more 


~ | economical — 


RICES of almost every- 

thing used in cooking, 

except Crisco, have gone 
up steadily. Pure lard is ma- 
terially higher than Crisco 
while butter costs nearly twice 
as much. 


Moreover, when you use 
Crisco in place of butter and 
lard you use about one-fifth 
less. Thus Crisco is more 
economical than either butter 
or lard even without consider- 
ing the difference in price. 


But the real economy of 
Crisco cannot be measured in 
money. Crisco being purely 
vegetable is far more digestible 
than cooking fats of animal 
origin, especially lard. It 
makes your food not only more 
delicious but more wholesome. 


Purchase a package today and 
see for yourself. 
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i 
Send for this Booklet 
It tells how Crisco makes better foods 
at less cost and gives over 100 tested 
recipes showing the best way to use 
Crisco for frying, for shortening, for 
cake making. Address 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Dept. G, Cincinnati, O. 
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Getting the Goat’s G 


oat 


Sos. 


T is often a matter of interest to trace pop- 
ular sayings to their source of origin. For 
instance, the slangy expression, “getting his 
goat,” would hardly be ascribed to a young 
ladies’ college, but such is said to be the case. 
About fifty years ago two iron goats were 
placed on the Campus of Lucy Cobb Institute, 
Athens, Ga. During that time they became a 
“landmark,” part of the college tradition. 
Many interesting legends cluster around their 
horned heads, among which is one of a “Lucy 
Cobb” girl and University of Georgia boy. 


He looked at her with the fire of hope in his 
eyes. 

“Marry me, girlie—I love you!” 

He watched the color slowly tinge her half- 
averted face, then the smooth cheek rounded 
in a smile. Following the direction of her 
gaze, he saw she was looking at the goats— 
the quiet, placid iron goats that never bleat 
nor bag-aa-a. 

Then she replied sweetly (for she was eat- 
ing candy), “When the goats change their 
color I will marry you.” 

At midnight the youth stole softly through 
the campus. Laboring valiantly, he painted 
both goats red and black, Georgia’s college col- 
ors and, looking from her window next 
morning, the lass perceived that she had be- 
come engaged. 

Since that time the rivalry of two male col- 
leges for the young ladies’ favor brought down 
upon the venerable goats many facetious in- 
dignities. Whenever opa of the colleges tri- 
umphed in an athletic contest, the boys pro- 
ceeded to paint the goats their own college 
colors, with the inscription, “Tech got Geor- 
gia’s Goat,” or if Georgia won, vice versa. 
This caused the Lucy Cobb authorities to re- 
move the poor animals under the auspices of 
the S- P. 0. A. 


i 
Sn ae 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Ts fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


ve YE ye 
Let no man be less confident in his faith 
by reason of any difference in the 


several schools of Clfristians. 
JEREMIAH TAYLOR. 
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Tonal Art in the South 


| By MORTIMER WILSON 


PPEALING as it does to so wide a range of tastes, music is today, perhaps, 
the most popular and classic of all arts. One would find it difficult to 
locate an isolated spot not in range of the sound of a cabinet-organ, 
piano, violin, the piano-player; or phonograph, which, reproducing an 
actual record of more skilled performances than the average citizen is capable of 
| giving, proves the good taste of the latter. For the appreciation of musical art is 
| not so dependent upon one’s ability as an executant as upon the knowledge gained 
by acquaintance with good works throygh repeated hearings. It is doubtful if re- 
| productions of paintings, works of sculptors, and kindred arts are so eagerly 
| Sought after by the general public in the monthly bulletins as are the reproduc- 
tions of new voices, instruments, orchestras and bands through the disk and cylin- 
der “record.” With the present development of music in the South one can find but 
small fault, as at this time it is necessary only to guard against the taste becom- 
ing surfeited, viz.: a sort of “mental indigestion” developing from the unwhole- 
| some diet of the “Syncopated Sandy” variety of musical (or unmusical) work. 
To draw a comparison between literature and music: one does not cultivate a 
taste for Shakespeare by reading “dime novels”. Further, the “funny page” is a 
poor preparation for painting, and “rag time” leads us in an opposite direction 
from the symphony. Familiarity with the true art itself is the only possible guide 
to its appreciation. Then, we can hope for the highest realization of art mani- 
festation only when our culture demands adherence to an undying principle to 
| seek exclusively the best in art. ‘The thorough acquaintance with one good work 
| places a ban on those spurious ones which, before such acquaintance, robs one of 
| the appreciation and genuine benefit of the best that music has to offer—that 
mode of expression which speaks when all other mediums cease to have voice. 
| Since contrast and variety are two very important attributes in a work of art, 
let us casually examine the structural content of one of those “hits” which are 
written, for our edification (!) “by the yard,” to see if these qualities are present, 
We shall select one with the refrain, “I wish I were, I wish I were, I wish I were,” 
etc. From the literary side there seems to be a good deal ot repetition; it will be 
recalled that the melodic outline also repeats itself, as well as does the harmoniza- 
tion. One might say that the work was, literarily, melodically and harmonically 
poverty stricken! And if we go further we should find this same delectable quan- 
tity often repeated within the sixteen measures which follow! In fact, it is this 
bald poverty of idea that forms the principal objection to these works. In the 
case of the “rag time” tune we find many quaint rythms which, if given a setting 
amidst dignified and varied harmonies, would take an entirely new aspect and 
become of some value as a characteristic in our folk-music. Instead, the effect 
of the rythm’s possible worth is lost in the reiteration of a few simple harmonies 
worn threadbare since the time of Palestrina. And, worst of all, it is a proof of 
the general taste; that publishers continue to place such material on the market. 
Unfortunately. “pure food” laws have not yet been applied to art generally, 
though in some localities such irregularities as tend to mental depravity have been 
discovered in these sensual melodies and rythms and debarred. Other sections 
have been too unobserving or too thoughtless to notice the psychological effect 
these influences produce. The pernicious influence of one hearing of these works 
can entail upon the listener a slavery to that character and style of debauchery 


August, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which requires months to free oneself from; and places the desire for the good 


just so much further from realization. 
Curiously enough we find in the South those better elements which in time will 

furnish a valuable theme for the American composer's message. The plantation 

songs of this section have no equal anywhere for real worth in the spirit of their 

time; but they were so wretchedly harmonized that their true character is al- 

most entirely lost, owing to lack of the power of discrimination in material, which 
fault is largely responsible for our present-day standard, or lack of a precedent. 
When the people learn to choose between the true and the false standard, then 
we can hope for progress in art. When art is in the home for the people and not 
solely for a certain cultured few, then only will an appreciation become a real 
supporting factor in art’s development. 

An European winter’s day is about one-third shorter than in America. One 
needs candle-light after three o’clock in the afternoon. What is more natural 
than that the “haus musik” should be fostered under these forced indoor circum- 
stances. And what a difference between theirs and our “music for the home!” 
It is perhaps not generally known that the most generous efforts of Muropean 
composers have been directed toward “kammer musik” (chamber music). 
These sonatas, duos, trios, quartettes, etc., being composed of the choicest and 
most sublime works of the masters who immortalized this form for the people. 
It has since been taken into the concert room, where, while it becomes more uni- 
versally accessible, it loses much of its beauty and effect in the glamour and 
show of “personality” in the performance. It is in this respect that art meets 
its most formidable opponent. The personal or individual element taking prece- 
dence over the work in question is no more evident anywhere than through 
“star worship” in the field cf opera. The average opera-goer considers the 
work only a medium to introduce the voice, rather than the voice a means to 
express the score. And even in the event of the auditor’s absolute knowledge of 
the full content of the opera, it is doubtful if the efect of this form of art upon 
the hearer is of such an uplifting and far-reaching influence as that obtained 
from the symphony orchestra, and its resultant chamber-musie organization. 

Considered as an advertising medium, the symphony orchestra ranks among 
the first assets of a city. Any Southern city manifesting its culture by launch- 
ing an orchestra of seventy-five men upon its career will at once take precedence 
over all other cities of this section as the musical center of the South. Spring 
festivals exert a powerful influence over the masses for extreme afd lasting 
benefit morally, if maintained for the people at large. The oratorios and can- 
tatas are most glorious in their scope, as is well known where a city’s breadth 
of thought and action permits the concerted efforts of its musicians and people 
to materialize. : 

But factions in art are ruinous to the cause of art in smaller cities, where 
the combined support of the population is necessary to effect a consummation ; 
and the zeal often manifested by these different factions, right or wrong, 18 
a positive anarchy to artistic development, in so much as it actually prohibits 
the generalization of ambition toward the enterprise. With the establishment 
of an orchestra, other musical conditions right themselyes perforce: all these 
other irregularities paling into insignificance by comparison with such a sober- 
ing, wholesome and tonally-complete body as the orchestra, which consummates 
the highest form of the tonal art. 

The power of the women’s clubs needs to be exercised in this regard (quite as 
much as in the reduction of the high cost of living) by a boycott, if necessary, 
upon those forms of music which lead to the degradation of dignified standards, 
or worse, lead to no standard at all, beyond an accompaniment to conversation, 
or to the rattle of the tea-cups. It is due entirely to the women’s clubs that 
music in America enjoys its present elevated position as the modern social art; 
but in some sections there remain yet a few valorous deeds to be done before a 
final and satisfactory conquest can be claimed. American women have received 
the plaudits of the entire world for their splendid work in the establishment of 
a spirit for the love of art in America, and we must look to them further for th 
completion of the enormous task they have so heroically set for themselves. A 
the dimes make the dollars so do the smaller but vital conditions work to accel 
erate progress toward the final goal of art purity. 


Neat month, in an article by an eminent authority, we will publish a list 0 
master works constituting an outline of study for violin, voice, piano, organ, an 
various combinations, together with a brief survey of the best in opera.—TKD. — 
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Conserving the Child Crop 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


to the source which first inspired its inception—the broad humanitarian- 
ism of Nathan Straus. 


More than a quarter of a century ago Professor Crede, Director of ihe. 
Maternity Hospital, connected with the University of Leipsic, announced | 


to the world his important discovery that is saving the sight of thou- 
sands and thousands of infants, and is now used by all conscientious 


physicians who preside at the birth of a child. He found that a 2 per | 


cent solution of nitrate of silver dropped, a single drop, into each eye of 
the new-born infant would destroy the germs of the disease, Infant Oph- 
thalmia, commonly known as “babies’ sore eyes”, an infectious disease 
caused by carelessness or ignorance at the time of the birth of the child 
and resulting in total blindness. This doctor reduced the terrible disease 
in his own clinic from 10 per cent of the whole number of births to one- 
fifth of one per cent, or from one in ten to one in every five hundred. 
Another proof of the efficiency of this treatment is shown by the records 
of the Sloane Maternity Hospital, in New York, where this preventive 
measure is always used. Out of 4,000 births during a period of six years 
not one case of the disease occurred. In order to help in the great child 
conservation movement, the New York Association for the Prevention 
of Blindness is distributing, through the district visiting nurses in all large 
cities, pamphlets which are printed in English, Italian, German, Polish 
and Yiddish, on which are directions to mothers and mid-wives about the 
care of the eyes of the new-born. ‘They are 
local health offices, the prophylactic solution above mentioned, and, too, are 
seeking to regulate the practice of mid-wifery, making it necessary for 
these women to pass an examination and be licensed, as is the custom in 
Austria, Germany and Italy. 


NOTHER great factor in saving the child crop has been the increased 
ability to prevent or cure infectious diseases. There is no longer such 
a vast array of little ones strangled to death by the plugging of their 
throats with the leathery membrane of diptheria. Emil von Behring, a 
German physician, is the one to whom so many thousands of mothers owe 
the recovery of their children from the once so much dreaded diptheria. 
It is safe to say that, except for the use of the antitoxin discovery of this 
physician, sixty thousand more Americans would die every year from 
diptheria than do at present. The saving of this many children a year, 
each year since the antitoxin began to be widely used, means a total of 
over three-quarters of a million, an achievement of the greatest importance. 
Though less widespread than diptheria, a disease that was far more fatal | 
—that is, that killed a larger proportion of those whom it attacked—was 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. Even in cases where it did nof terminate fatally 
the disease frequently left its victims crippled either mentally or physically, 
so that their lot was little better than those who were killed outright. In 
1907 Dr. Fexner, of the Rockefeller Institute, gave to the world a cure for 
this dread disease, and already his discovery has reduced the mortality of 
the disease from 80 to 25 per cent, and none of the dreadful aftermaths. A 
disease in some respects comparable to cerebro-spinal meningitis, except 
that as its name indicates it is usually confined .o young children, is infan- 
tile paralysis. Its seat is in the spinal cord and the brain, and while not 
usually fatal, it results in injuries to the nervous system, muscles shrunken, 
and bodies deformed: or stunted in growth. Like meningitis, the disease is 
epidemic at intervals. Dr. Flexner is now working toward a serum cure 
for this disease. 


ERHAPS no other disease is regarded with such horror as rabies, and 

thousands of persons would have died the horrible death it causes had 
not a serum been discovered by Pasteur. If administered within a shert 
time after a person is bitten and during the period of incubation of the | 
disease in the body, the mortality is only about one-half of 1 per cent, | 
After the symptoms have developed, however, the disease is fatal. The 
existence of rabies in any country is an indictment of the public intelii- 
gence, for it is a disease that can be stamped out and kept out. By the 
enactment of a strict muzzling law and a rigid quarantine of dogs entering | 
the country, Great Britain has practically put an end to rabies. Likewise | 
in Scandinavian countries there have been no cases of rabies for many 


years past, 
Mon parents make no effort to avoid exposing their little ones to what 
they'term “usual” childish ills, such as scarlet fever, measles, whoop- | 
ing cough and the like, declaring “it is better to have them early in order | 
to acquire immunity at ‘a later period. This immunity is purchased in | 
thousands of cases at too dear a cost, owing to injurious after-effects. | 
Scarlet fever often results in deafness or in the impairment of heart and 
kidneys; measles not infrequently is followed by injuries to sight and hear- | 
ing; and all three leave behind a fertile field for the seeds of pneumonia | 
and tuberculosis. | 
Since each year more men of science and more institutions are devoting | 
themselves to the study of the causes and cures of diseases there is every | 
reason to hope that the next generation will see as great progress as the | 
last, and many ills which carry off annually millions of children will be | 


brought under the control of advancing scientific knowledge. | 


A Relapse Into Youth | 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


He will go home tomorrow morning, before anybody’s up. There’s a girl—” 

“Gladys,” I said softly. 

“Yes, Gladys. I guess he’s relying on her to help out the cure.” 

“Its all your fault,” I said, presently, after an interlude in the aer 
sation which has no bearing on the chronicle. “If you hadn’t acted so 
foolishly with a lot of young girls, I never should have thought of conduct- 
ing myself in the way I have. It was tit for tat. You seemed to regard 
me as a fit subject for the chimney corner.” | 

“You women beat the Dutch,” Tom said. “Yowre only two years younger | 
than I am, Nan, and upon my honor, you’re the prettiest girl in the bunch. 
But I’m afraid I cut a poor figure beside that young imbecile mooning down 
on the river bank. I’ve a rheumatic shoulder, and look’ at the place where 
my hair used to be—” 

He might have gone on to recount his disadvantages, but I inter- 
rupted him by kissing him where that unruly curl had been wont to fall. 

“Oh, what does it matter, that youth has gone, if only love is left.” | 


| 
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also distributing free, through | 


| Term begins Sept. 12th, 1912. 
| Virginia. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Pas et á ga j 
For Young 


Women. 
Bi ; 


tok 


Nashville, Tenn. 


TS 


IRA LANDRITH, D.D., LL. D,, President 
MISS HOOD and MISS HERON, Principals. 


Located in the West End, Nashville, famous as 


“the Athens of the South.” 


Magnifiicently 


equipped buildings, Charming 20-acre hill-top 


Park. 


Twenty per cent. are Northern students. 


Unprecedented health record. Filtered distilled 
water. Practical teaching imparting refinement 
and culture, instilling worthy standards and 
womanly ideals. Right of certification to other 
colleges. Schools of Art, Expression, Modern 
Languages, Physical Education, Domestic Sei- 
ence. Diplomas awarded by schools. Send for 


Music catalogue. 


Gymnasium, bowling alley, 


tennis, hockey, golf, basketball, rowing, swim- 
ming, walking, horseback riding. Limited num- 
ber new students. Early registration necessary. 


Address 


Belmont College, Box C. 


oa 
CONVERSE 


A standard college for women. 
ment. 


COLLEGE 


No preparatory depart- 


Delightfully located 35 miles from the Blue Ridge 


Mountains in a section famed for its healthfulness and scenic 
beauty. 800 feet above sea level. All college departments and 
especially efficient departments in Art and Music. 

Booklet and full information upon request. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Columbia Institute 


For the Higher Education of Young Women 
Established 1835. COLUMBIA, TENN. 


An ideal school for the development of your 
daughter. Wholesome surroundings with an 
unsurpassed social, moral and educative at- 
mosphere, and well-planned, well-taught 
study courses. Seventy-seven years of con- 
tinued success. Medal of Honor World’s Fair. 
Superb location in the Blue Grass Region. 
Climate soft, agreeable. Excellent health 
record. Institute Course, College Preparatory 
and Advanced Elective Courses — diploma 
awarded. Music, Art, Elo- : 
cution, Physical Culture 
and Domestic Science, Cul- 
tured faculty. Building 
steam heated, electric 
lighted. Gymnasium 
and Athletic Field. 
Personal references re- 
quired of all appli- 
cants for entrance. 
For catalogue address 


i 
£ 
a 
Rey. Walter Branham 
Capers, President, 


Columbia, Tenn. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


For Young Women Founded 1842 


College Course 
= (4 years), Col- 
t lege Prepara- 
sy tory (2 years), 
Music, Art,ete. 

T Located in the 
Valley of Vir- 
| ginia, seven 
& miles north of Ro- 
F anoke. Seven hun- 
m dred acres in 
grounds and farm. 
THE LIBRARY—ONE OF EIGHT MAIN BuMOINGS Buildings equip- 
ped for 250students 

and 35 officers and teachers. For catalogue and views address 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 310, Hollins, Va. 
BREN AU College—Conservatory 
GAINESVILLE, GA. 


The unique combination of these two institutions offers 
highest grade collegiate advantages, rationally adapted to 
the nature and needs of women. Music, Art, Oratory and 
Domestie Science are fitted into the standard A. B. courses 


> 


| or may be pursued as special courses. Grounds, buildings 


and equipment unsurpassed. Climate famous for health 
both winter and summer. 500 students representing 30 
states and foreign countries. Complete story in beautiful 
catalog. Address 


BRENAU, Box10, Gainesville, Ga. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Located in Shenandoah Valley of 
Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern ap- 
pointments. Students from 31 States. Terms Moderate. Pupils enter 
any time. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 

Offers medical students unsurpassed clinical and other advantages. 
Modern equipped building, unsurpassed laboratories, Lying-In- 
Asylum Hospitals, etc. 41st Annual Session begins Oct. Ist. For 
catalogue address Chas. F. Bevan, M., D., Dean, Calvert and Saratoga 
Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Tennessee Military 
Institute SWEETWATER 


mews 
i EN RS 


| 


E S 


NE ofthe most successful military schools 
the country. Colonel, U. 'S. Army, 


in q 
in 
charge. Enrollments from nearly every State. 


Offers thorough preparatory courses to colleges, 


government academies or business, Individual 
instruction. First-class faculty. Delightfully 
situated in the sunny South, in the most 
healthful climate in the United States. 
Magnificent modern buildings, especially 
designed for a military school, Complete, 
unexcelled equipment. Steam 
heat, electric light, sparkling 
spring water in every room, 
Campus of 45 acres. Large 
athletic field. 

Gymnasium, bowling alley. 
All branches of athletics. 
Mountain encampments. 
practice marches, cavalry 
trips. Terms $350, tuition 
and board. For illustrated 
catalogue, address 


Col. O. C. HULVEY, Prest. 


TITTIES 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


355 Boysfrom 45 States last session. 
\ Largest Private Academy in the 
\. United States. Boys from 10 to 
~A 20 years old prepared for the 
\ Universities, Government 
Academies or Business, 
1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure bracing mountain air 
of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring 
waters. Military training 
develops obedience, health, 
y manly ea Fine, shady 
lawns, nasiu m,swimming 
athletic park. Daily 
drills. Boysfrom homes of re- 
ROE aati finement only desired. Personal, 
= individual instruction by our tuto- 
rial system. Academy fifty-two years old. New 
$125,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. 
Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 
CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Prineipal, Staunton, Va, 


NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro 


Greensboro Female College 


Founded in 1838. Ideal home school for girls, with a distinctive 
Christian atmosphere. Limited number of students with small 
classes. Four years of collegiate work leading to A. B. degree. 
Beautiful location with unsurpassed health record. Students ad- 

| mitted on certificate from accredited High Schools. High standards 
and individual instruction. 
For catalog, address 


Mrs. Lucy H. ROBERTSON, President 


Jefferson Military College 


Washington, Miss. 


112th year. Endowed. Surroundings beautiful, healthful, 
refined, and historic. Magnificent buildings with modern 
conveniences and equipment. Campus of 80 acres. Large 
athletic fields. Prepares for College, University, Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. 

Special Department for small boys 
and 13. For catalogue address 


COL. R. A. BURTON, Superintendent, 


between the ages of 9 
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DON'T FEAR 
SUNBURN 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment will care for 
your skin. No other emollients do so 
much to clear the skin of sunburn, 
heat rashes, redness and roughness, 
and do it so quickly and economically. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

ug~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 


THIS STAR INSURES 


y 


PREG. U.S.PAT.OFE, 


Star Brand shoes outsell and outwear 
all other shoes. . It is the largest selling 
line of shoes in the world. 


The reason is they are honestly made of 
good leather. No substitutes for leather or 
shoddy material of any kind are ever used. 

The *‘Patriot” shoe for men, “Society” 
shoe for women, ‘“Tess and Ted”’ school shoes 
for boys and girls, “Our Family ” shoes and 
* Stronger than the Law”, the famous work 
shoe, are all “Star Brand ” shoes. 

Always ask for and insist on having “Star 
Brand"’ shoes with the star on the heel. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell them it will pay 
you to change dealers. Write for booklet 

Address Dept. E25 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 


qanuractuatrns Branch of International Shoe Co. ST. Louls 


C VERY dress“ style Iooks its- best oe 
-4 when the plackets and seams are 
held smoothly’ in-place with 


BEETS 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


Our: trade k, 


\ é pe 
Never sold on cards 


A 
Invisible D 4} Hooks and 
a 

< Eyes 
10c 
Wort Rust 
PEET BROTHERS 
Dept. AR, Phifadeiphia, Pa, 
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NE notes that the soft silk costume is enjoying much 

popularity at the present time. It is made somewhat 

on the tailored style, but less plainly than the serge 

model, the general outline, however, being the same. 

The ones most favored are the plain silks and those 
marked with narrow stripes more or less close together, often 
on a dark blue or black ground. 

In these silk-tailored costumes, and also in those made of 
serge, an attempt at drapery has been made, but so far this 
style is exceptional. There is a return to the narrow skirt but- 
toned on the side or it is crossed with a band of striper silk, 
the stripes being on the bias. The collar and revers are very 
low, but there is a large variety of revers and a touch of lin- 
gerie contributes to the elegance of these costumes. The satin 
costume is still in favor, but for the warmer months few taf- 
fetas are seen. 

From Paris comes the news that there has been a decided 
attempt to drape the tailored skirt, þut as yet this movement 
has not received much enthusiasm. The tendency is, though, 
to give a more varied line either in the fastening of the skirt or 
else in the double pleat at the back. The use of soft patent 
leather is frequent with the tailored suit, but not so much the 
rigid band we have been accustomed to. It is worn more like 
a ribbon twisted with a real ribbon of another shade or with 
contrasting color velvet. 

For fall and winter, belts of every description are to be the 
vogue. Since the adoption of the high waistline they have been 
banished from the fashionable toilette, but with the present 


5857—GIRLS’ DRESS—Any little girl would look charming in this attractive 
frock, which is simplicity itself in construction. It is plaited in pleasing fashion 
and held in position by a belt. The neck is finished with a neat turndown collar 
and the sleeves have chic rolled back cuffs. Collar and cuffs are of contrasting 
material. Lincn, gingham, percale, and pique are among the most serviceable 
fabrics for a garment of this nature. The pattern, 5857, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 


years. Medium size requires 3 yards of 36-inch material with 3% yard of 27- 
inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern 15 cents. 


5859—BOYS’ SUIT—The blouse of this suit closes at the right side of the 
front and the trousers are made without a fly and are finished with legbands or 
elastics. Linen, repp, galatea, pique or madras may be used. The pattern of- 
fers a noveity in a suit of this nature and the mother who likes her children’s 
clothes to be a little ‘‘different’’ will surely appreciate this model. The pattern, 
5859, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size requires 25 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern 15 cents. 


5867—MISSES’ SAILOR DRESS—Nothing is more charming on a young girl 
than the popular sailor dress, an excellent design for which we give in this num- 
ber. The frock is made for the small women as well as the miss. It has deep 
armholes, seen in so many of the smart new models, and the chemisette is remov- 
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style a narrow belt is very effective, hiding the union of skirt 
and corsage. These belts are not more than one-half or three- 
quarters of an inch wide, worn loosely on high-waisted dresses 
in a way to define the corsage without cutting the line. 

So that these loosely worn belts will not slip, they are held 
in place by four straps of the same material as the dress, simi- 
lar to those used on children’s dresses. With tailored costumes 
wider belts will be worn tightly. Meanwhile the narrow belt 
on the high line is decidedly the vogue. 

Varnished leather belts are worn in black and colors and 
look very attractive on a colored cloth costume. Suttons, 
stripes of velvet or faille on the leather add variety to these 
belts, which are fastened with a very small buckle more like a 
strap hook, or with a leather plaque encircled with metal. 

Suckskin belts are also popular made in a combination of 
the skin and some other material, for instance a white belt has 
a buckle of white and blue; one in old rose is trimmed with a 
border of black varnished leather and has a buckle fastened 
with two gold colored balls, while a third belt is of red buck- 
skin and black velvet with two buckles of contrasting metal. 

There is an endless variety of belts in ribbon and other ma- 
terials. The ribbon belt with a large Japanese bow is very 
effective for dainty afternoon frocks. A rather wider scarf 
belt has two ends coming from the front, which, after encir- 
cling the waist entirely, cross and fasten in a passementerie 
ring a little below the waistline. 

A charming belt is made of slight twisted satin, closes with 
a satin dahlia having a center and buds of Irish crochet, the 
latter hanging a little below the waist. Another pretty con- 
ceit is of black velvet about an inch wide, trimmed with an ir- 
regular garland of hand-made roses, a larger one forming the 
center of the back. A dainty sash belt for use with light lawn 
summer dresses is of blue and white plaid ribbon with long 
ends finished with fringe to match. A satin ribbon belt has 
two flower-like rosettes, a little to either side of the center 
back, from each of which extends a length of ribbon which 
meets in a knot some little way down the back. 

Jabots are seen constantly, and new varieties are always 
being placed in view. There is a very full double jabot from 


Peerless Fashions 


able. The skirt is cut in four gores. It may be developed in almost any desir- 
able wash fabric and can be trimmed with braid, as illustrated. or with bands 
of contrasting material. The pattern, 5867, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. 
Medium size requires 4% yards of 36-inch material with 9% yards of braid. 
Price of pattern 15 cents. 


5865—LADIES’ DRESS—This charming frock is sweet and simple yet pos- 
sesses all the elements of the very best style. The skirt is a three-piece model 
and the waist can be made with high or low neck. The garment closes at the 
front. Various materials are suitable for the development of the delightful de- 
sign, linen, madras, gingham, and percale being among the number. The pattern, 
5865, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 4% 
yards of 36-inch material with % yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of 
pattern 15 cents. 


8211—STENCIL DESIGNS—Group of stencil designs to be transferred to heavy 
manila paper or stencil board and cut out. If manila paper is used it should 
afterward be treated to a coat of shellac to make it durable. These patterns are 
suitable for curtain borders, stand covers, sofa pillows and center-pieces. The 
poppy design is 3 by 5 inches; poinsetta, 8 by 8 inches; hearts and ribbon, 3% 
by 4 inches, the one below, 2 by 5 inches, and the circle, 5 inches. Price of 
pattern 10 cents. 
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which a lawn collar turns back, leaving the neck exposed. 
Pierrot collars of several rows of pleated tulle are seen as a 
finish to the tailored costume. They are made in various colors 
to match the shade of the hat, and a wide ribbon tied behind 
with large bows keeps the collar in place. With a dark blue, 
brown or black tulle hat, a blue, brown or black tulle collar will 
be worn over a fold of white tulle to relieve the dark effect. 
These collarettes are replacing the boas and feather scarfs 
which were seen at the beginning of this season. 

There are many new materials in crepeline, voile and eponge 
which are very light and soft and suitable for summer wear. 
There is also a fabric resembling canvas with large mesh, which 
has printed or embroidered designs in large motifs, giving it a 
very original effect. These materials all being washable are 
made up very simply and frequently in colors. 

Maline hats and dresses are the latest word in summer ele- 
gance. The hats are seen principally in large shapes made 
on a frame of the finest wire covered only with the fewest 
thicknesses of maline possible. Maline trimmings are also 
much in vogue. Large bows of maline appear on straw hats. 
A pretty hat seen recently was of pale pink straw, a watteau 
shape, having a huge bow of maline in the middle and a single 


510I—BOYS’ SUIT—This clever little suit consists of the regulation blouse 
made with sailor collar and removable shield and trousers without fly and finished 
with leg-bands of elastics. Gingham, madras, percale, chambray or linen may 
be used for development. The collar and belt are made of contrasting goods. 
The pattern, 5101, is cut in sizes 2, 4 afd 6 years. Medium size requires 2% 


yards of 36-inch material with %4 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of 
Pattern 15 cents. 


09-11-39—FANCY APRON DESIGN—Design for a fancy work or chafing dish 
apron for French or shadow embroider. ‘This may be worked on linen lawn, 
batiste, or cross-barred muslin. To form the ruffle, the material is slit along the 
- line of the beading and twelve inches of ruffling inserted, gathered and the edge 
covered with beading run with ribbon, ending in rosettes. Price 10 cents. 


5734—GIRLS’ DRESS—This dress closes at the front and the chemisette is re- 
movable. The big sailor collar is a special feature. Linen may be used or cham- 
bray, madras or French percale is good. ‘The trimming is insertion. The pat- 
tern, 5734, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size requires 5. yards of 27- 
inch material. - Price of pattern 15 cents. 


: 5636—BOYS’ RUSSIAN SUIT—This pretty suit is one of the most simple in 
ts general lines. The coat is plain and closes in the center of the front right up 
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pink rose on one side. In the back the space is filled in with 
maline. 

Flowers are prominent on millinery, and there is a rage for 
aigrette and the various kind of plumage, notably paradise, 
ostrich wings and fantasies. Wheat is also used and is a good 
substitute for aigrette. 

Many of the mid-summer brides are wearing lace gowns. 
These show a use of much flouncing on the skirt and the fichu 
for the bodice seems to be a simple but favorite mode of deco- 
ration. In fact, all draped effects, whe er for the waist or 
skirt, are very much in vogue and are being used on the fash- 
ionable gowns. 

The silk slips usually worn under these lace and lingerie 
gowns are still made with the long straight lines, but the newest 
ones are showing a little fullness at the bottom of the flounces 
trimmed with narrow ruffles, sometimes in silk, in self mate- 
rial or in lace. 

The bride’s dress invariably shows the high neck. and long 


sleeve, although on account of the Dutch and round neck being | 


so much in fashion, there are some exceptions to the old rule, 
and it is said tnat a few of the brides of this summer have in- 
sisted upon a slightly low neck being made in bridal gowns. 
Fine white serge tailored suits and dull charmeuse suits are 
being worn this season by many of the brides who are married 
in tailored attire rather than the conventional wedding 
dress. With the suit the bride is carrying a white prayer- 
book bound in white leather, and sometimes even a white fan 
takes the place of the usual bouquet. 
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to the neck, where there is a turnover collar. The sleeves have a little fu'lness 


at the shoulder and band cuffs at the wrist. Trousers complete the suit. The | 


pattern, 5636, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size requires 24% yards 
of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 15 cents. 


10-11-35—WHISK BROOM HOLDER—This holder makes a very practical gift | 
for a man, particularly if equipped with a good whisk broom. Four shades of | 


any preferred color may be used for working the design in satin stitch. Price of 
pattern 10 cents. 


5046—LADIES’ WAIST—A pretty dress can be made by using this waist in 
combination with a pretty skirt. The garment is simple to construct. It closes 
at the front and the design is suitable for linen, silk or muslin. The pattern, 
5046, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 3% 
yards of 24-inch material. Price of pattern 15 cents. 


5706—GIRLS’ DRESS—A clever little design for a school frock is here shown, 
A feature of the garment is the pretty collar which extends in deep points on each 
side of front and is kerchief shape at back. Gingham, madras or chambray can 
be used for this dress. The pattern, 5706, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium 
size requires 3% yards of 36-inch material with 56 yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods. Price of pattern 15 cents. 
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“The pale complexion 
of true love” assumes 


a warmer tint by the 
| use of Pears’ Soap. 


Sold all over the globe. 


Needle-we | > 
boy-tired 
mothers 


find Blouse worries ended 
forever with the first trial of 


LGDK fr the LGDP 
BOYS’ BLOUSE 


It solves the drawstring problem. 
Fabrics, workmanship, strength, 
style unconditionally guaranteed. 


No alteration necessary — Fits 
any boy—Once adjusted, always 
adjusted. 


The patented drawstring cannot 
be lost, caught in the wringer or 
dangle outside. 


—Ask the mother of boys that wear them— 

Then ask your dealer 
BLOUSE 

Kee MAKERS 


K & E BUILDING 
CLEVELAND,O. 


New York Sales 
Room: 220 Fifth 
Avenue 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. ` Largest Variety. 


WHITTEMORE i 
cs EDGE 

~-DRESSING:- 
iE >. CHILORENS | 
INE SHOES «|| 

OT LEATHER 
RESTORES 


~ COLOR/LuSTRE=|| 


P7 Soe) 
GILT EDGE | 
BLACKEST COLOR 
FINESTA DURABLE 


LUSTRE 
"ONLY c 


i ` OIL r 
BOFTENSLEATNEA 


| "WEAR LONGER -$ 


WHITTEMORE BROS.ace!! 
BOSTON, MASSU. S.A o|] 


“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
Positively coutainsOIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c.. “‘French Gloss,” 10c. 

“STAR” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes,i0c.*‘Dandy”’ size,25c. 

“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge) quick- 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c and 25c. 

“ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round 
white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 
10c. In handsome, large aluminum boxes, with 
sponge, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the 
price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in thee World 


f TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Seervem. Choice of Natural wa 
or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and I wiil mail a 

z r~ inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
\_ If you find it a big bargain remit $2 in ten days, 
or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, Extre 
A shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. 
Free beauty book showing latest style of hais 
ours 


to sell ny 


a me ges dish grade switches, 

Ș bair goods.” ANNA AYERS, 

EA y Dept. A-659 22 Quincy Street, Chicago. 
Fats ae 
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Women wani 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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Start a Business of Your Own | 


You as an American have a right to inde- 
pendence. And yet you are slaving your life 
away for paltry wages. Why don’t you wake 
up and start a business of your own? You can 
make good—that is proved. by the fact that 
you are now making money for your employ- 
er; otherwise he would not keep you. 

The easiest way to get into business 
for yourself is to start a mail-order business. 
Run it in your spare time at first. Apply your- 
self and you'll soon have a big business that 
will bring you money by each mail. Twelve 
years ago a train dispatcher ran asmall ad- 
vertisement in a magazine. He had one arti- 
cle for sale. Hundreds of replies came to him. 
He bought at wholesale and started in the 
mail-order business. Today his offices cover 
several city blocks. He has thousands of em- 
ployes and is several times a millionaire. 


Start a Mail Order [Magazine 
Subscription Business. 


When the men who are now making for- 
tunes in the mail-order business first started 
they had no knowledge of the business, They 
had to buy their experience by costly mis- 
takes. But you can now learn ina few hours 
all the carefully-guarded secrets of the mail- 
order business—how to start—how to adver- 
tise—how to handle inquiries and how to turn 
customers into regular buyers. . You can 

> learn all this from one of the most remark- 
able treatise—-THE MAIL-ORDER SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUSINESS. This\|great treat- 
ise tells in simple language the twelve-year 
experiences of one of the most successful 
mail-order men 
ever known. It tells 
you everything you 
need to know. 
This treatise is 
yours for only $1. 
Yours to use as a 
stepping-stone to 
big success, a foun- 
dation fora money- 
making career. 
Send for it now. 
Don’t trouble to 
write a letter; 
merely write your 


name and address on a sheet of paper, wrap 
a dollar bill in it and mail to 3 

EMPIRE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
58 Gibson Bldg. Salamanca, N. Y, 


Let Any News-Stand 
Introduce You ! 


q Of interest to all recreation-loving 
Americans. 


q An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
of College Life and Athletics. 


q A lot of action. 
Established 1899 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE MAGAZINE 
1127 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


If Coming To New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates ? 


THE CLENDENIN 


Select, Homelike, Economical Suites of Parlor, 
Bedroom and Private Bath for two persons $2.00 
daily. Suites of three and four rooms for large 
families, at special weekly or monthly rates from 
May Ist to October ist. Writé for descriptive 
booklet L with fine map of City. 


184 W. 103d St. 
New York 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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HOME hHEALTA HINTS 


IIIness In the home 


HERE are few conditions in life 

which carry with them more per- 
plexing and more distressing elements 
than illness in the home. It would really 
seem that everybody should be able to de- 
tect the difference between a slight in- 
disposition and the symptoms of real dis- 
ease, but as a matter of fact so many serious illnesses ve- 
gin with slight symptoms that even an experienced physi- 
cian is often perplexed to distingiiish between the oue 
and the other. Therefore, it is well for the average per- 
son to be able to handle slight ills in such a way that no 
serious consequences to the patient will result even if the 
attack is but the beginning of a real illness. 

In this department we wish to give our readers, from 
time to time, brief hints as to the care of illness at least 
“until the doctor comes”, and occasionally it may be pos- 
sible for us to help you in avoiding sickness altogether. 


In this Department we shall be giad 
to hear from our readers on any sub- 
ject relating to Health matters and we 


Use of a Cemperature Chermometer 

HE very first thing to determine when a person com- 

plains is whether or not there is any fever. In chil- 
dren fever is much more evident than in adults, but it is 
almost impossible to determine accurately the amount of 
fever present without the aid of a temperature thermom- 
eter. The little instrument is the invention of compara- 
tively recent years, the doctor of thirty years ago being 
obliged to rely on the pulse, skin and general symptoms 
to determine whether or not fever was present. Now, it 
is possible for anyone to. find out accurately if the suf- 
ferer has fever, and while a low temperature (below nor- 
mal), is dangerous, this condition seldom shows itself in 
the beginning of an illness. The temperature thermom- 
eter is not expensive, a very good one can be bought for 
$1.00, and with a little practice anyone can learn to read 
it. “Normal” is always indicated on the thermometer by 
a small cross or mark of some kind which is placed at a 
point mid-way between 98 and 99 degrees; thus we know 
that 9814 as a “normal temperature”. Anything over 99 
degrees, therefore, is “fever”, and while it is often pos- 
sible for a child’s temperature to run up to 103 degrees or 
even 104 degrees from some slight indigestion, the tem- 
perature of an adult seldom reaches 103 degrees without 
some symptoms of real danger. 


What Co Do First 

E was an inviolable rule of an old-time practitioner 

that if there were fever it was safe to clear the stom- 
ach; almost invariably sudden fevers mean some fermen- 
tation in the stomach or intestines; if this source of ix- 
fection is removed the fever may drop as rapidly as it 
rose. If it does not fall then, no harm is done, for, in 
any event, the doctor's first step is to Clear the system of 
all the surplus matter which might remain in the stom- 
ach or bowels, in order that his remedies may have a 
chance to take effect. Of course, the administration of 
a slight laxative when fever is present is a safe pro- 
ceedure and in all the years of medical progress there 
has never been discovered an adequate substitute for cas- 
tor oil. A physician of long experience was once heard 
to declare that if he had to be deprived of every other 
medicine and was permitted to choose only one remedy 
with which to fight disease he would unhesitatingly se- 
lect castor oil. Yet it is often possible to clear the stom- 
ach and bowels by mechanical means as well as by med- 
ical dosing, and this should be understood and practiced, 
especially by every uotber. However, if a fever persists 


will endeavor to have a physician in 
good standing answer, in this column, 
such health questions as may be of 
general as weli as of special interest 


after the intestinal tract is cleared then 
a physician should be summoned at once, 
as each case of illness presents different 
phases in different persons and it is im- 
possible to give general advice to fit these 
special instances. 

Of course a sick person, or one who is 
ailing or complaining should usually be 
kept in bed; always so if there is fever; 
but there are a myriad small ills, such as a sluggish liver, 
weak indigestion, nervous restlessness, etc., which are really 
more helped by being allowed to move around a little, 
especially in the open air, where oxygen, Nature's own 
remedy, may aid whatever artificial means man uses in 
trying to get the system right again. Because of the 
fact that fever taxes the heart and. the circulation, all 
persons with fever should recline, and here again the 
value of a thermometer is demonstrated, for if there is 
no fever, the “home” treatment is infinitely safer than if 
there is even a slight rise in temperature. In the begin- 
ning of typhoid fever it is often very hard to keep a pa- 
tient in bed, the rise in temperature is so slight, the in- 
disposition so intangible, the general symptoms being 
usually “a headache” or “just a tired feeling’, but the 
sooner a typhoid condition is known and recognized, just 
that much more hope of recovery has the patient. At 
this season of the year all sorts of fevers are more or 
less prevalent; not only typhoid but many forms of nia- 
laria, and as has been said, in fever cases the patient- 
must be kept in a recumbent position almost continuously. 


Protection from Infection 


NE of the safest plans during the late summer and 

early autumn is to protect ourselves, our food and 
our surroundings from even the possibility of contact with 
the numerous insects which carry the germs of so many 
diseases. It has been scientifically proven that the gerus 
of typhoid fever are carried by the common house-fly that 
looks so innocent and harmless, while the mosquito is ihe 
bearer of the most malignant forms of malaria and dead- 
ly yellow fever. Hence the need for screening our homes 
and even our porches during the warm months. The 
proper protection, too, of our food from all possible con- 
tact with the “harmless” (?) insects which surround us 
is essential as a protection for ourselves and our loved 
one against the insiduous onslaught of some of our most 
dangerous disease. 


Women As fealth Guardians 
S the management of domestic matters devolves large- 
ly on women, it is to them we must look for the 
preservation of family health, and if these guardians of 
the home would enlist under a common standard as 
guardians of health also, it is safe to predict that many 
of the now so-called “natural” diseases would be, within 
a reasonable length of time largely reduced or obliterated. 
It is to women, too, that we must look for proper pre- 
cautions as to the sort of water used in the home, uot 
only for drinking, but for cooking purposes also. Water, 
to be safe for drinking purposes, should be boiled and al- 
lowed to cool, as boiled water cannot contain organic 
matter which makes water a carrier of disease. Of course, 
if the source of water supply is a high brook flowing from 
some hilly region, this water is usually pure, but the. 
water drunk in many cities and in country districts, also, 
is so often exposed to infection that the plan of boiling 
water in summer and early fall is merely a rational 
precaution and will result in much saving of anxiety, time, 

money and even of valued human life itself. 


CELGITIE Gor tp 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


I am sorry to tell you chere is an even chance, when it 
is healed, of it being stiff as ever. If it is,” he added, 
with a sigh, “Doctor Black is right and I am a fool. 

“Now, will you promise to lie still in bed for the fol- 
lowing three weeks and not hope too strongly? If you 
promise, at the end of that time we will remove the 
splints and then you will either be strong and perfect, 
as other boys, or a hopeless cripple. Do you promise?” 

“I promise,” said Tommy happily as his weary eyes 
closed in sleep. 

Tommy thought the three weeks would never end, but 
they did at last. Never for a moment did he doubt the 
results of his idolized doctor’s skill. He was the wisest 
man in the world, he told himself again and again, aud 
he could not fail. The crucial moment at last arrived. 

Doctor Manning carefully removed the splints and with 
his face grave and white, ordered Tommy to get off the 
bed and walk across the room. Tommy's mother stood 
trembling, with parted lips, and hands pressed to her 
wildly beating heart, hoping against hope, as Tommy 
slowly slid off the bed and ‘stood upon the floor. 

“Now, walk!" commanded the doctor. 

Tommy hesitated, took a few steps, stopped, then walked 
across the room and back again. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted with radiant face. “I can walk 
as good as anybody!” 

Doctor Manning gave a deep sigh of relief; while Mrs. 
Turner dropped to her knees beside the boy, clasping him 
tightly to her bosom, and kissed him many times as the 
tears of happiness streamed down upon his hair. 

“Now, be careful, Tommy, and don’t overdo the matter,” 
said the doctor as he prepared to leave. “You may walk 
across the room and back each hour. That will gradually 
strengthen your limb and prevent it becoming stiff. Next 
week, some day, well go fishing, if you are good.. Til 
look in tomorrow to see how you are.” 

The following day as Tommy was parading up and 


down the room—his mother being absout—-Miss Grace Han- 
son appeared in the open doorway a .d gave a startled cry. 

“Tommy ! she exclaimed. “Tommy !” 

Tommy sternly regarded her. “See what Doctor Man- 
ning has done,” he said. “He's made me well and strong 
like other boys. He is the greatest man in the world,” 
he concluded, enthusiastically. 

“I know he is,” agreed Miss Hanson. ; 

“Tt was mean of you to make hm feel bad,” accused 
Tommy. 

“I know it was,” she humbly confessed, 

“Here he comes now!” said Tommy peering through 
the window. 

“Oh!” she hastened, blushing furiously, “what will I 
do? Hide me, Tommy, that’s a good boy, hide me.” 

Tommy rushed her into the parlor and closed the door. 

“Hello, old man, how are you today?” greeted Doctor 
Manning with a smile. 

“Great! I’m going to join the ball team next week,” 
bragged Tommy. “Say, theres a present in the room 
there for you. Go in and see it.” 

“A present for me?” laughed the doctor. “Get out!” 

Tommy led him over to the door, then opening it, pusaed 
him in and quickly closed the door, but not soon enough 
to prevent his hearing a double exclamation. He went 
out and strutted up and down the yard, immensely pleased 
with himself. 

After a long time, Miss Hanson and the doctor, hand 
in hand, walked out to Tommy. The doctor had a happy 
smile on his face, while Miss Hanson’s eyes shone like 
twin stars. 

To Tommy’s chagrin, she bent low and kissed him 
squarely on the lips. “Tommy”, she whispered, “you are 
a regular matchmaker.” 

The doctor gravely squeezed Tommy's hand. “Old man,” 
he said, “you are a brick!” which Tommy appreciated 
very much. z 
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The Old South In American 


Architecture 
By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 


THE LAST OF A SERIES OF 12 
ARTICLES ON COLONIAL AND 
OK A MODERN HOMES OF THE SOUTH, 
wn k eae ON : PUBLISHED IN UNCLE REMUS’S 
© nee. sra f HOME MAGAZINE. 


No. 1—Residence of Mr. J. M. 
Nunnally, Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
No. 2— Residence of Dr. Craw- 
ford, Peachtree Road, Atlanta. 
No. 3—Colonade of the John 
Little residence, Atlanta. 
No. 4—A new home in Augus- 
ta, Ga., built after the old South- 
ern design. 
No. 5—‘“‘Ruthecomb,” country 
home of Mr. Andrew Lipscomb, 
Alexander County, Virginia. 
No. 6—The Conklin residence, 
Atlanta. 
No. 7—Residence of Mr. Sam 
Dunlap, Macon, Ga. c 
No. 8—The Shotter residence, aS 3 
Savannah, Ga. Ce Rte e 
No. 9—The Ladson residence, Recreate 
Atlanta. 
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ee HE Civil War naturally put an end to building in the South. our ancestors built; but it is hard to preserve the old simplicity. pA 
Pd 8 At its close a new epoch was upon us. The Classic Revival However, the most attractive styles on paper often work out poorly ‘Ms 
Ar having spent its force, designers looking for new forms, hit for comfort and beauty. But here was a style that had been oa 
iy upon those of the Queen Anne period. Houses of this type with tried and found not wanting, hence white columns are now more MA 
ir gothic roofs, and fret-work trimmings sprang up from one end of the vogue than ever. Fi 
F the country to the other. i ; Many builders sought to reproduce exactly the houses built by & 
$ Furniture also underwent a change. The Classic, Georgian and their forefathers, and sometimes succeeded admirably. 'The old : 
OA Empire styles which were generally expressed in mahogany, gave Georgian and Greek houses of the far South became popular models 3 
al place to heavy black walnut effects—Jacobean in feeling, with fora new generation. One difference is that houses of the present, Sl 
gothic archings and heavy paneling. Classic columns gave place being designed by architects, are more formal and less individual, oe 
to bunches of carved fruit, and acanthus leaf ornamentation to free and charming. For instance, the Ladson residence is an at- 
paneling and scroll-work; mahogany gave place to heavier black tempt to modernize the peristye temple effect without its sim- 
walnut and coarser woods. plicity. The result on the whole is less noble, though quite pic- 
It was a natural reaction, but as with all styles, however charm- turesque. In the colonnade of the John Little and Andrew Lips- 6, 
ing, the Queen Anne craze exhausted itself in time. Then popular comb residences, we have reproduced a style that obtained before Z 
taste demanded a revival of these architectural ideas of an earlier the war—the Ben Hill house of Lagrange, Ga. In all of these = 
generation, so it happens that today we are building houses like houses we have the peristyle effect, the order used being that of S 


we, o. 
J anonsi e ? 

z Choragic Monument of Lysiscrates. The Shotter PNET: re a) 

residence of Savannah is a heroic attempt to ex- y 


press Romanesque style, and the effect is most im- 
pressive. The Nunnally house on Peachtree Road, 
near Atlanta, and the Crawford home are modern 
expressions of old ideas, the chief difference being 
that the feeling of these houses is more Italian 
than Renaissance. In the Dunlap house at Macon, 
Ga., we have a beautiful and refined example of 
the peristyle temple with an entablature purely 
Renaissance instead of Grecian. 

Georgian styles were copied as freely as Grecian 
styles. What style may next sweep the country 
time alone can tell; but come what may the noble 
old houses of the far South, designed by gentlemen | 
planters, are the only styles in the whole of 
our common country which we, as Americans, 
may rightfully claim for our own. 
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The Hurry-Up Breakfast 


How much of a man’s fortune depends on his breakfast? 


A good Breakfast, not too big, goes a long way toward making. 
a man feel good. 


When a man feels good he can do his best work. 
Now it sometimes (not always) takes time to prepare a good breakfast. 
The exception is the breakfast with 


Post Toasties 


Here’s a breakfast that’s ever ready to serve or a delicious — that makes 
a man (or woman or child) feel good—for it is good. 


_ The thin, crispy wafers of toasted corn with some milk or cream and sugar (if you 
like it) should be responsible for a whole lot of success. 


Post Toasties start off a good many thousands right each morning. 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


